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MOMBASA: Legend records 

that when one Hassan-Bin-Ali ~~ 

set sail from Ormuz with six sons * 

in seven ships in 975 A.D., he a 
founded seven settlements, one ae sees i 

of which was called Mombasa. Bess a 
Whatever the actual date ef its . 
foundation, by 1331, when 

visited by Ibn Batuta—greatest of Moslem 
adventurers—Mombasa was a thriving city, 
and Vasco da Gama, in 1498, wrote of it as 
being “the seat of considerable commerce”. 
Though progress lapsed through almost four 
centuries of intermittent upheaval, Mombasa 


- is mow again a prosperous city, rapidly 


developing, with a cosmopolitan population of 
some 127,000. The chief port of Kenya, it has 
probably the finest harbour on Africa’s east 
coast, with modern and extensive equipment. 
It is also the terminus of an important railway 
system that extends across Uganda towards 
the Congo border. The Bank has four branches 
in Mombasa and there are over fifty offices 
throughout Kenya. 

Business men who require information 
on current commercial conditions in East 
Africa are invited to get into touch with 
our Intelligence Department, 54 Lombard 
Street, London, E.C.3. Up-to-date reports 
from our branches in Mombasa and else- 
where are readily obtainable on request. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O 
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— Portrait of the Week— 


THE TORY GOVERNMENT made a couple of mag- 
naminous gestures towards the lesser breeds: some 
of the Lane pictures—all of which had long been 
claimed as the property of the Republic of Ireland 
—are to be released, and so are some of the 
Africans detained in Kenya. Mr, Butler promised 
legislation to ensure that in future appeals from the 
Court of Criminal Appeal to the Lords would not 
depend on the fiat of the Attorney-General. 


* 


GENERAL DE GAULLE continued to set the pace (a 
slow one) for the climb to the summit; he an- 
nounced that Mr. Khrushchev would be his guest 
through the latter half of March; implied that there 
cannot be a full East-West summit meeting until 
April or May, perhaps June; asked for a second 
Western sub-summit meeting in the spring; and 
refused to suspend French nuclear-weapons tests, 
even if ‘the Anglo-Saxons and the Russians’ agreed 
to stop theirs. Mr. Selwyn Lloyd's visit to Paris 
did nothing to elicit softer words or milder man- 
ners from le Général. Mr. Chou En-lai’s proposal 
of a buffer zone in the Himalayas was described 
by Mr. Nehru as being ‘not bad’; Mr. Khrushchev 
made mediatory motions. The United Nations 
team came back from Laos with no evidence to 
support the Laotian Government's allegation of 
‘direct aggression’ by Communist North Vietnam. 


* 





SOUTH AFRICAN POLICE charged the African crowds 
that demonstrated their disgust at the banishment 
of Mrs. Mafekeng. The police had armoured cars. 
searchlights, sten guns, rifles and revolvers; the 
Africans had sticks and stones. A white couple in 
South Africa who had adopted an abandoned 
coloured baby were kicked out of the Union. By 
sixty-seven votes to three, a special committee of 
the General Assembly of the United Nations 
adopted a resolution solemnly calling on member 
States to fulfil their obligations under the Charter, 
and regretting the South African Government's 
racial policy. One ot the three votes cast against the 
resolution was Britain’s. After clashes in the 
Congo, the Belgian Government hastened to pub- 
lish a programme of democratic reform for their 
trusteeship territory of Ruanda-Urundi, which will 
remain under the kingships of the Mwami of 
Ruanda and the Mwami Mwambutsi of Urundi. 


* 





MR. PHILIP NOEL-BAKER was defeated in the elec- 
tions for the Labour Shadow Cabinet, but was 
awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. Dr. Edith Sum- 
merskill was defeated, too, and wasn't awarded 
anything. Mr. Gerald Nabarro asked the House | 
of Commons to ‘whack the thugs,” and a group of 
his fellow Conservatives submitted a motion de- 
manding the reintroduction of the birch and the 
cane. The Duke of Norfolk announced that owing | 
to ‘the heavy costs of living.’ he. the duchess and 
their four daughters would have to move out of 
Arundel Castle and into a twelve-bedroom house 
still being built on the estate. Not only the Nor- 
folks felt the pinch: the scarcity of butter sent up 
the price to twice what it was in the spring of last 
year, and the dismissal of the London Library's 
claim for rate exemption confronted it with a bill 
for £20,000 arrears and £5,000 more to find each 


year. 


* 


THERE were more fatal crashes on M (for 
Marples) 1, and a Royal Marine decided to walk 
it—110 miles in 364 hours, a record. Unanimously, 
according to the Daily Herald, and by five votes 
to four, according to the other popular pape's, 
Miss Corine Rottschafer, of the Netherlands, was 
elected Miss World, a title which has to do with 
personability. But Jodrell Bank got in touch with 





Venus, all the same. \ 
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ADENAUER’S 


R. ADENAUER is coming here to make friends 
I) and to gain time. It may be to our advantage 
to help him to do both. Up to now the whole 
foreign policy of Federal Germany has been 
dependence on American friendship and what 
is known in Bonn as the Hallstein doctrine, 
after its inventor—the proposition that any State 
recognising Communist Germany cannot be 
recognised by Federal Germany. This doctrine 
is now a stone round the neck of the Federal 
Government, being hopelessly at variance with 
the new American ideas. The Americans are 
going to rid Germany of it, with or without 


4 


German consent. Since there is no new policy in 
view, and it is hard to see how a concept so un- 
compromising could be modified, Dr. Adenauer’s 
reaction to negotiations must be procrastination, 
in the hope that the situation may change—and 
that the general public in Germany will have time 
to get used to the new ideas. 

As so often before, the settlement of Europe 
can only be achieved at the expense of the Ger- 
mans. The future of Germany, probably for the 
rest of this century, is to be decided by outsiders; 
and the only people who do not know this are the 
Germans. Chancellor Adenauer has imposed on 
his people the quite erroneous notion that he alone 
is responsible for their happy financial state, and 
has encouraged them to confuse prosperity with 
power over their own destiny. Now he is faced 
with the consequences: that the Americans, under 
a face-saving formula, are going to agree to the 
de facto recognition of the absurdly named Ger- 
man Democratic Republic (DDR); to allow the 
Oder-Neisse line to become the DDR-Polish 
frontier, no 'onger comfortably to be referred to 
as the Polish-administered German territories; 
and to make Berlin a free city with UN observers. 
All that Dr. Adenauer can do is see that the 
negotiations are drawn out as long as possible to 
give the public time to accept the inevitable. 

This part of his mission will probably arouse 
little sympathy for Dr. Adenauer in London. But 
there are other matters over which the British are 
well able to help the Chancellor; and in the 
interests of good relations it is to be hoped he will 
get help, for if Adenauer’s party loses the next 


i 


election it could only briefly result in a Socialist 
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FRIENDLY CALL 


party government—it would almost certainly lead 
to weak and indecisive coalitions and to a gradual 
decline into the conditions of the Twenties. 

Almost as important as gaining time is the ques- 
tion of how the results of negotiation will be 
phrased. If face-saving formulas are found to 
modify brutal facts, and if German losses are 
shown as inevitable sacrifices in the cause of 
peace, then stable government can survive in West 
Germany—a matter almost as much to our interest 
as to that of the Germans. 

German consolation for her huge territorial 
losses, too, can only be her continued and increas- 
ing prosperity; and to be sure of maintaining it the 
Chancellor will need less fickle friends than the 
French. Adenauer has not been, up to now, one 
of the large business and banking group who see 
the Free Trade ‘Seven’ as a threat. But he is being 
taught, gradually, by the highly idiosyncratic 
interpretation the French put on the Common 
Market treaty. No doubt reluctantly, Chancellor 
Adenauer wants to find some way out of his 
exclusive friendships and to gain new friends. It 
is in Britain’s interest not to turn him away 
disappointed. 


Package Deal 
HAT the Americans fail to realise, Ian 
Gilmour points out in his article on 
Franco’s Spain, is that when they accept Franco’s 
argument that they must give him money or 
there will be a Communist Spain, they are not 
in fact choosing either Franco or the Com- 
munists: they are choosing Franco and the Com- 
munists: ‘the two go together in a package deal.’ 
Quite the most unfortunate feature of the Mutual 
Security Programme has been the way its 
organisers have so often felt themselves com- 
pelled to subsidise dictatorships on the grounds 
that the Communists are the only alternative— 
when. in fact the only reason that Communism 
is any threat at all is the absence of a democratic 
opposition. Where the nations concerned are 
adjacent to the Communist countries there is 
some excuse; but not for Spain. 
The illogicality of the present. position is 
nicely summed up in two quotations from the 
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Mutual Security Programme itself: 

Both defence support and military assistance 
are proposed for Spain in the fiscal year 1959 
in order to further our mutual objectives and to 
enhance the defensive strength of the free world. 

As the Mutual Security Program has evolved 
from the end of World War II it has changed 
its principal concern from recovery to strength- 
ening the free world. The central theme from 
the Marshall Plan to today has been the develop- 
ment of an international partnership—a bond of 
free nations. 

Before the next Mutual Security Programme 
is published the writers should take a long look 
at what is happening in Spain, and ask themselves 
whether words have any meaning if Spain can be 
included in ‘an international partnership—a bond 
of free nations.’ Most of the free nations, we feel, 
would prefer a less malodorous bondfellow. 


Again Ben-Gurion 

‘HE results of the general election in Israel 
pel a little like ours. Mr. Ben-Gurion not 
only got in yet again, but with an increased share 
of votes and of seats—to the surprise of most of 
the prophets in a land of prophets, who had 
thought that the party in power couldn't look 
forward to continuing and increasing success, year 
after year. One of the generally accepted reasons 
for the results that proved them wrong—to make 
more marked the parallel between Mr. Ben- 
Gurion and his Mapai Party and Mr. Macmillan 
and his Tories—is the increased and increasing 
prosperity of the electorate: a spirit of ‘I'm all 
right, Jacob.’ 

It had been thought that greater success would 
have attended the brisk electoral campaign of the 
extreme right-wing, aggressively nationalist Herut 
Party (the Yiddisher Nazis, so to speak), but their 
gain in seats from fifteen to seventeen was a dis- 
appointment to them and a relief to those Israelis 
who realise that the problem of co-existence with 
Egypt and the Arab world will eventually be 
solved, if at all, by discreet diplomacy, not by war. 
This in spite of the fact that part of Mr. Ben- 
Gurion’s present popularity is due, no doubt, to 
the prestige won in the Sinai campaign for his 
party, his policy and the military leader who is 
now his party colleague, General Dayan. 


Waters of the Nile 


Lt the same, the results of the Israeli 
Fat strike a mildly encouraging note and 
so does the news from next door. To reach 
agreement on the division of the Nile waters 
it seems that the Sudan dropped her demand 
for a conference that would include the 
other two riparian territories, Uganda and 
Ethiopia, and that at the ensuing bilateral con- 
ference Egypt, in return for not having been put 
in a minority, allowed the Sudan a very much 
greater share in the river's discharge than she 
had been prepared to offer a couple of years ago. 
Professional (and discreet) diplomacy has 
triumphed—and in the nick of time, for work on 
Egypt’s Aswan High Dam is due to begin next 
month, and needs agreement on compensation 
for the flooding of Sudanese territory, while 
assistance. from the World Bank for Sudan’s Blue 
Nile Dam would not have been forthcoming until 
agreement had been reached. No doubt these con- 
siderations facilitated diplomacy, but so much 
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good sense has been shown, after so much lack of 
it, that it seems unlikely now that the two con- 
tracting powers will treat Uganda and Ethiopia 
inconsiderately. 


° 
Government by Euphemism 
be Colonial Secretary has announced that he 
proposes to take a calculated risk by ending 
the state of emergency in Kenya; and the Welen- 
skyite Central African Examiner is now urging a 
similar policy for Nyasaland. ‘A time to be bold, 
its editorial says, castigating the authorities for 
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their failure to set up the machinery necessary to 
bring the emergency there to an end. No reason- 
able person, it argues, doubts the necessity for the 
measures which were taken eight months ago: but 
‘the state of emergency is still in force because no 
rational permanent security legislation has been 
introduced to replace it, and no attempt has been 
made to create resettlement areas in which de- 
tainees can be rehabilitated.” 

It is possible to welcome the sentiments but 
deplore the phraseology. The fact that the Exam- 
iner has to talk in terms of ‘resettlement’ and 
‘rehabilitation’ is ominous. Hola camp, we recall, 
was established for rehabilitation; and the districts 
chosen for the reception of Mrs. Mafekeng and 
others could be described as resettlement areas 
(and very soon will be, we do not doubt; the 
apologists for apartheid will find it an extremely 
useful euphemism for banishment). 

The hard fact is that if an administration— 
either through its incompetence. or because its 
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policies ignore the desires of the great bulk of the 
population, or both—creates such resentment and 
resistance that it is frightened into imposing 
emergency measures, little real progress can be 
made until it has been found possible to get rid 
of the men responsible, and appoint successors 
who know and care about what is felt in the 
country. With Kenya the situation is different: 
there, the appearance of the Mau Mau—even if 
it is conceded that its spread was encouraged by 
the authorities’ foolishness—created a situation 
which has made any quick return to normal im- 
possible: Mr. Macleod’s proposals, for all their 
tentativeness, represent a reasonable attempt to 
get the restoration process moving a little faster. 
But in Nyasaland there need be no such problem. 
The emergency, as the Devlin Report showed. 
existed more in the minds of the authorities than 
in the hearts of the people. The only resettlement 
and rehabilitation really needed there is of the 
authorities who provoked and then mishandled 
the crisis last summer. 


The End of an Old Song _ 

o Hugh Lane's pictures are at last to be seen 
S where he wished them to be seen: in Dublin. 
The story of their appropriation by the Tate, 
and their retention there for nearly half a century, 
is undeniably a shabby one. The Irish authorities, 
admittedly, made things more difficult with their 
we-own-them-all, we-want-all-or-nothing attitude; 
though theoretically it could be justified, it merely 
meant that their countrymen could not see the 
collection unless they came to London (and often 
not even then: whenever the controversy bubbled 
up, the Tate hurriedly put more of the pictures 
on view, but usually a good part of the collection 
was held in store). Some compromise had to be 
sought: and for a long time the sensible solution 
has been obvious: to let the problem of owner- 
ship go hang, and let the pictures be hung—in 
Dublin and in London, preferably, so that both 
peoples can enjoy them. There have been tech- 
nical objections, apparently, to too rapid a circu- 
lation: pictures, like some wine, do not travel 
well. But surely these can be overcome? 


‘It’s not Siberia, Mrs. Mafekeng; you'll be able to hear the Queen’s Commonwealth 
mressage at Christmas, 
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French and British Resentments 


From 


HE irritation and anger in London at French 
f fpeonom seem to be yielding to self-question- 
ing about where and when things went wrong. 

One worth-while approach is to stop attributing 
everything to the President of the French Republic 
and for the moment even to forget May 13, 1958, 
when schoolboys were allowed to capture the 
Government—general in Algeria. Consider for 
a moment instead France's position in the Western 
Alliance since the war, and her relations to 
Western Europe. Bring in the Fifth Republic and 
its peculiarities later. The liberated Europe of 
fifteen years ago consisted of ruined States 
crouching more or less submissively at the feet 
of a major and a minor archangel, talking English 
to each other. France was the first to receive 
nominal promotion to archangelic rank, but with- 
out wings and with a different language on her 
lips. The original minor archangel seemed, with 
time, to moult and diminished more and more to 
human rank while mantaining a certain habit of 
archangelic converse. 

The French position is, of course, full of con- 
tradictions. While one aspect of policy has been 
the ‘construction of Europe, another has been the 
restoration of a consciousness of national great- 
ness, a determination <ither to cling to her over- 
seas empire or to transform it into an organic 
federation, very different from the British com- 
monwealth of independent united nations. There 
has been a sharp conflict between the supra- 
national conception of Europe, under which 
France’s African connections would be a sort of 
dowry brought by her to the enlarged European 
family, and the national conception proclaimed by 
President de Gaulle and M. Debré. 

But though M. Debré proclaimed last January 
that the future lay with an Europe des patries, a 
Europe of nations, not with a supranational 
European Union, the Fifth Republic has not 
attempted to go back on the Common Market. 
On the face of it a ‘Europe of Nations’ might be 
worked better in a free-trade zone with OEEC 
as its supreme organic expression. But that is not 
the path President de Gaulle has chosen. Partly, 
no doubt, because the Common Market was 
signed and already a deep commitment of com- 
mercial policy expressed by dozens of agreements 
between the firms concerned, many of them 
originally opposed to the Common Market, but 
anxious now that they have worked out plans on 
the new assumption to see it applied in practice 
much more quickly than was originally proposed. 
The Minister of Finance in M. Debré’s govern- 
ment is, after all, the conservative M. Pinay, who 
had much to do with the early stages of the 
Common Market Treaty, concluded and signed 
fifteen months after M. Pinay had left office, by 
the Socialist M. Pineau. There are aspects of 
French policy running through changes of govern- 
ment and even of republic which infuriated spec- 
tators of her changes underestimate. 

But if the European community idea has 
acquired sufficient force to remain a constant, it 
is not only through economic causes, though these 
causes Once set in motion are mighty. It is be- 
cause Europeans are instinctively in rebellion 
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against the view that the alternative to Russian 
leadership is English-speaking leadership, that the 
European idea is strong, especially in France. 
Once the British decided not to join Europe, they 
moved at once into the front line of polemic: 
‘Are you or are you not Europeans? Do you take 
yourselves for archangels?’ is the underlying retort 
of Frenchmen to British arguments about the 
wickedness of a Common Market that would give 
better treatment to members than to non-mem- 
bers, or to the explosions of indignation because 
President de Gaulle continued to take in October 
the same view of a summit meeting centred on 
Berlin that he did in March. 

The French, and in particular President de 
Gaulle, have memories of a summit meeting at 
which they were not present—Yalta. It set the seal 
on an arrangement by which half Europe should 
pass under Soviet domination without being asked 
its opinion. Set against this background any British 
assumption that France has no right to an opinion 
of her own and should accept any arrangement 
that the two English-speaking powers and the 
Russians approve is particularly damaging. 

But this underlying tendency to European con- 
solidation in French policy is quite evidently very 
hard to harmonise with another, that of national 
resurgence as conceived by the President—and 
also as conceived by the army, which are not 
necessarily the same thing. On the one hand there 
has been the rapprochement between President de 
Gaulle and Chancellor Adenauer, on the other 
the steady withdrawal of France from the en- 
tanglements of NATO integration, capped last 
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week by a speech to the staff college fragmentarily 
reported by startled newspapers. 

In interpreting President de Gaulle’s attitude 
on this issue, his view of the place of national 
defence in national life must be taken into account. 
This attitude includes a smarting sense of personal 
responsibility for having contributed to split the 
army in 1940. He certainly cannot conceive of a 
healthy form of national consciousness which does 
not include a sense of personal responsibility for 
national defence, and respect for those whose life 
is devoted to it. In the President's scheme of 
things the professional soldier must accept the 
servitudes as well as the greatness of his position, 
that is to say, disciplined submission to the govern- 
ment and abstention from politics. It is too rarely 
noted that no soldiers hold high political appoint- 
ments in the Fifth Republic as they often did in 
the Fourth and Third. The President himself is 
truely a civilian dignitary with a military handle 
to his name. He has made it clear that he considers 
military insubordination under the Fourth Repub- 
lic was due to the failure of governments to 
shoulder their responsibilities. But his own re- 
appearance at the head of the State has not 
ended the problem, and at every turn of policy, 
especially Algerian policy, one feels that the Presi- 
dent is trying to manceuvre the army back into its 
proper place, with the result that it is often the 
policy itself that is being distorted. 

Even when allowance has been made for the 
particular audience addressed (and also for the 
fact that only fragments of the speech have been 
published) it was a disturbing utterance. But it may 
perhaps serve as a useful warning that resentment 
at French policy which will not ever accept the 
consequences of its Europeanism may end in 
promoting aspects of it which would give graver 
causes for anxiety. 


The Relief of Mafekeng 


THERE are two men above ail 
with whom I would not like to 
exchange jobs. The first is the 
man at the White City grey- 
hound stadium whose job it is 
to walk round, carrying a dust- 
pan and brush, behind the dogs 
when they are paraded before a 
race. Whenever, in the parade, 
one of the dogs stops to relieve itself, this attend- 
ant stoops to remove any solids it may leave 
behind, lest when the race is being run a dog 
should trip or skid. 

The other man whose job I do not want is Mr. 
A. W. Steward, Director of Information at South 
Africa House. Mr. Steward’s task is almost ex- 
actly the same as that of the man at the White 
City. Whenever the South African Government is 
paraded before the world, his task is to walk round 
behind it with a dustpan and brush, sweeping up 
its droppings, lest it should subsequently trip or 
skid on them. The only difference I can see be- 
tween the two men, in fact, is that the man at the 
White City is doing a perfectly honourable, though 
lowly and possibly humiliating, job, while the man 
at the White State is doing, no doubt with sincerity 





and to the best of his ability, a job which is 
fundamentally shameful. 

This week Mr. Steward is plying his dustpan in 
the correspondence columns of the Spectator 
(page 672), and very badly he is doing it, too. 
Mr. Ronald Segal’s article in last week’s Spectator, 
which gave some of the background of the Mrs. 
Mafekeng case, is of course unanswerable. There 
is no defence, outside the mentality of a Himmler, 
for a regime that can without any recourse to law 
give a mother of eleven children five days to leave 
a home that she had lived in for thirty-two years, 
to say goodbye, possibly for ever, to her husband 
and ten of her children, and go off to a concen- 
tration camp; and all without any possibility of 
appeal or legal stay, which indeed are specifically 
forbidden to her. Mr. Steward cannot pretend that 
Mrs. Mafekeng was ordered to the Southey con- 
centration camp for a rest cure, nor that she was 
a menace to good order and government, nor that 
this would be appropriate punishment if she had 
been, nor that the riots which have been going on 
for some days now in Paarl (her home town) are 
the work of ‘trouble-makers.’ Mr. Steward has no 
answer to the other cases—some of them even 
more shocking than that of Mrs. Mafekeng—that 
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Christmas is coming | 


and the heads are getting fat (as Taper once 
remarked, surveying the House of Commons on 
a foggy November day). But what are you going 
to do about it? (Christmas, that is, not the House 
of Commons.) To your wife, no doubt, you will 
be giving a mink coat; or to your husband, a 
new Bentley. Aunt Maud will hardly be satisfied 
with anything less than a pair of Raeburns, and 
Cousin Lionel must have that delicious mews | 
cottage off the King’s Road. But what of every- | 
body else? What about that charming couple you 
met at the bridge club? What about that intense | 
blonde you were introduced to at the Royal | 
Court? What about your young nephew at Win- 
chester, and your old uncle at Wagga-Wagga? 
What, if it comes to that, about your bank 
manager? (What, indeed?) 

Have you thought about giving them the 
Spectator? 

On note of hand alone—that is, an assurance 
that they are not already regular readers—you 
can send the Spectator to as many people as you 
wish this Christmas for only 25s. ($4.00 from 
Canada or the USA). Why not throw in a copy 
for Aunt Maud and Cousin Lionel while you're 
about it? 

The Spectator, then, to as many people as you 
wish for a year at only half the normal cost of 
a subscription. And we send them a greetings card 
explaining that the journal comes from you as a 
gift. 

There is an order form below, but if you prefer 
not to cut your copy a letter will do. 





To: The Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1I. 


Please send the Spectator for a year as my gift to 
my friends listed below. 


Tenclose £ : s. d. 
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Mr. Segal! described. All he can do is to juggle with 
figures about the number of houses built for 
Africans (I do wish he and his employers would 
stop talking about ‘Bantu,’ to shore up their totter- 
ing feeling of racial superiority; these people are 
Africans) and add the final impertinence of 
describing the police-state control and limitation 
of education for Africans as the ‘new principle’ of 


| ‘the intimate associating of Bantu schools with the 


life of the community.’ 

Unfortunately for Mr. Steward, I have just 
received some most interesting information from 
somebody who has recently returned from ten 
years in South Africa. She is Mrs. Gutch, the wife 
of the Reverend J. P. Gutch (he had been in South 
Africa for seventeen years; neither of them could 
be described as spending too little time there to 
understand the problems), Minister at St. Mark’s 
Church, Port Elizabeth. Mr. Steward describes the 
100,000 houses built since 1955 for Africans—in 
any case a totally inadequate number—as being 
built ‘to specifications nowhere lower than those 
laid down for slum clearance in Great Britain.’ 
I don’t know whereabouts in Britain Mr. Steward 
lives, but here is Mrs. Gutch’s description of the 
housing she has lived among in South Africa: 

The Coloured people are gradually being driven 
out of the centre of Port Elizabeth as their houses 
are being pulled down to make space for fac- 
tories. When this occurs, either they pack in with 
another family in one room, or move out to one 
of the townships built by the Municipality for the 
Coloureds. Here the building standards have 
greatly deteriorated; they used to be able to rent 
quite decent houses, such as are found on the 
earlier English housing estates, for about 12s, a 
week. Later ones cost 21s., and the latest rent is 
28s. 6d. a week. These only cost £400 to build, 
and are supposed to be for the higher class of 
Coloured people. They are small comfortless 
bungalows, built of breeze blocks. They have no 
plaster on the interior walls, and no ceilings; just 
the corrugated asbestos roof. The rooms are very 
small, and have no doors fitted; not even the 
bathroom. Much fuss was made of installing 
bathrooms in these houses, but the bath is only 
hip-bath size, and there is no means of heating 
the water laid on. The kitchen has a cement sink 
and draining board, very difficult to clean. The 
estate is a good mile from the bus stop, and there 
are no shops nearby. 

And this accommodation is for the Coloured 
people (i.e., those of mixed descent), and the 
highest class of such housing at that. Housing 
provided for the Africans, Mrs. Gutch assures me, 
is very much worse. In the new ‘township’ of 
Kwazakele (the words means ‘we build ourselves,’ 
one room is built by the municipality, the rest the 
Africans are supposed to build themselves), new 
‘houses’ are being built with bucket sanitation, and 
water has to be fetched from stand-pipes in the 
street. If Mr. Steward believes that this sort of 
housing is not lower than that provided in slum- 
clearance schemes today in Britain, Mr. Steward 
has a very odd idea of what sort of houses are 
built in Britain today. 

It was a pity, too, that he picked on education 
as another example of the goodness and generosity 
of the South African Government to the Africans. 
Here is Mrs. Gutch again: 

In the past, the Government has been embar- 
rassed by the large number of Africans who 
matriculate, and then cannot find suitable em- 
ployment. Neither can all the trained teachers 
find schools to teach in. Instead of increasing the 
number of schools (for there are not nearly 
enough for the children), the syllabus is being 
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altered so that it is nearly impossible to matricu- 
late. [I notice that Mr. Steward does not give the 
names or qualifications of the ‘experts’ who pro- 
nounced the syllabus so fine.] Teachers’ Training 
Colleges and Secondary Schools have been closed, 
and the Minister of Education recently cut down 
the grant for evening classes, as he saw no reason 
why Europeans should help Africans to study 
further. The Government is setting up Tribal 
Colleges where the particular language of the 
tribe is to be used; for example, Bantu. Educa- 
tionists have opposed this strenuously as most of 
the technical books are only written in English, 
and they will be set back years if they have to use 
an African language. 
That is a little of the reality behind what Mr. 
Steward proudly puts forward to counter the effect 
of the ‘fuss and froth stirred up by Messrs. Segal, 
Mackenzie and company.’ 

But even if Mr. Steward’s account of what the 
South African Government is doing for the educa- 
tion and housing of the Africans were entirely 
truthful, and indeed even if it were the whole of 
the truth, can he not see that it is monstrously 
irrelevant beside the huge and mounting pile of 
injustices perpetrated on them in the name of a 
device that could not work and is not even seri- 
ously meant to? 

* Y * 

The questions in the House of Commons about 
the case of Mr. Garratt, Mr. Brian Rix and Police 
Constable Eastmond make curious reading—or 
rather the answers do. Mr. Butler really ought to 
be incorporated in a perpetual-motion machine; 
he is so slippery he would-solve the friction prob- 
lem at one go. He said that ‘no damages were 
awarded by the court to the plaintiff.. This is 
literally true: and that is about all it is. The £300 
awarded to Mr. Garratt was not, technically, 
damages: but would Mr. Butler care to say what 
it in effect was? Asked further what disciplinary 
action, if any, was contemplated against PC East- 
mond, Mr. Butler took refuge behind the Commis- 
sioner of Police, who had decided that no such 
action was called for—though, being Mr. Butler, 
he took good care to get out from under on his 
own behalf by saving things like, ‘There would not 
be Questions in this House if there were not a 
certain amount of disquiet about this case, with 
which I sympathise,’ and ‘I am afraid that |] must 
accept responsibility in this matter.’ But if Mr. 
Butler thinks that will be satisfactory, he is wrong. 
He made no reply whatever to Mr. Gaitskell when 
Mr. Gaitskell said, ‘I understand that there is a 
great deal of evidence that this officer has not 
behaved at all well on previous occasions. . . 
though Mr. Butler must have (as I have) details of 
the ‘previous occasions’ to which Mr. Gaitskell 
was referring. 

To keep the record straight in all directions, I 
must correct one point in my own report of the 
affair. I said that Mr. Garratt had, at one moment 
in his brush with PC Eastmond, refused to give 
his name and address. This was, I fear, a mis- 
understanding on my part; Mr. Garratt points out 
that to refuse one’s name and address to a uni- 
formed police officer would be a childish and, in 
the circumstances, provocative, thing to do. He 
never refused his name and address because he 
was not asked for it. And, as he says, in view of 
the fact that this business is certainly not finished 
yet, it is as well to have all the facts straight. | now 
await developments. 

BERNARD LEVIN 
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FRANCO’S SPAIN 


ENERALISSIMO FRANCO must be given his due. 

Having started one civil war, he has pre- 
vented anyone else Not of 
course that anybody has been likely to do so. 
The last one was such a dreadful experience that 
the great majority of Spaniards have up till now 
been ready to accept anything rather than risk 
a repetition. Still, if the danger has been slight, 
General Franco has made it slighter by consis- 
tently managing to keep the memory of the war 
as alive as possible—it is, of course, apart from 
the force at his command, his most important 
political asset—and thus avoiding the risk of a 
national reconciliation. The achievement of inter- 
nal peace, therefore, must not be denied him. 

In essentials the Generalissimo’s police State is 
much like any other police State. Spaniards have 
no political or civil rights. There is no freedom of 
speech—newspapers and radio are rigidly cen- 
sored. There is no proper freedom of religion. 
Recently in Madrid a Protestant pastor was put 
on trial for attempting to enter his own church, 
and in 1956 the Bibles of the Foreign Bible Society 
were seized as they were in the time of Borrow. 
There is no freedom of association: political 
parties are illegal, and so are political propaganda 
and strikes—even the Boy Scouts are banned. 

I went to the trial in Madrid of,Luis Alberto 
Solana Madariaga, the twenty-three-year-old 
nephew of Salvador de Madariaga, the well- 
known Spanish writer and liberal. The trial was 
before a military court, since Madariaga was 
accused of plotting armed rebellion against the 
State. What he had actually done, or was alleged 
to have done, was to distribute leaflets calling for 
a twenty-four-hour strike. Before five stolid-look- 
ing officers and a large crucifix, the prosecutor, 
another officer, solemnly argued that Madariaga 
must be nearly a Communist, since the Com- 
munists were heavily involved in the proposed 
strike, and the defending officer said that this 
could not be so as Madariaga was a good Roman 
Catholic. He was sent to prison for three years. 

There are probably only three or four political 
prisoners who have been in prison since the end 
of the Civil War. (This sounds better than it is 
since an enormous number were shot. Only last 
month a man was garrotted for crimes alleged to 
have been committed during the Civil War.) But 
early this year News From Spain, the organ of the 
Spanish Socialist Party published in Toulouse, 
named six women political prisoners who have 
been incarcerated since 1941. There are, of course, 
many others who have been in prison for ten years 
or more. 

Finally, there is torture. People 
taken to police stations accused of illegal politi- 
cal activity are liable to be subjected to its 
less refined forms, unless they happen to belong 
to a social stratum high enough to make the police 
consider such treatment disrespectful. If they are 
workers they are likely to receive the additional 
insult of having their ‘crime’ entered as theft. This 
keeps the number of political prisoners down. 

What is less usual about Franco’s police State is 
that it is European and is supported and heavily 
subsidised by the European democracies and by 
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the United States, which are alleged to believe in 
freedom. The regime has no apparent ideal or 
purpose other than the maintenance of Franco 
in power. It is true that the Generalissimo still 
talks about a crusade, but even if there ever was 
a crusade it has long since become a career— 
Franco’s career. Utterly without principle, he 
could become a Marxist tomorrow if his interests 
demanded it, or even a democrat, if he thought 
that anybody would vote for him. 

In fact he probably does have a wild under- 
estimate of his unpopularity. His courtiers are un- 
likely to give him an inkling of the true position, 
and sometimes when he goes on a progress, Falan- 
gists dress up as peasants to cheer him. Then when 
he is having lunch, the stage army goes on a few 
miles to cheer him again. Recently when he 
opened a power station in Catalonia his proces- 
sion went through an avenue of workers holding 
torches, which he must have thought a moving 
display of affection and loyalty, provided he did 





‘Everybody knows that I haven’t started the 
Movement for any political end. I have 
never been interested in politics and I have 
never thought of representing the supreme 
power of the nation.’ 

General Franco, December, 1938. 











not see that in the darkness behind there were 
policemen with tommy-guns covering the workers. 
The Caudillo’s belief that he has been sent by God 
must further insulate him from reality. There are 
many who doubt the completeness in the early 
days of his faith in Catholicism, but it is impos- 
sible to doubt his sincerity today. Since God sent 
him, plainly He must exist. 

The contest for political power in the country 
is only an elaborate and rather unsavoury 
charade, in which the Generalissimo arranges the 
syllables or factions in such a way that they do 
not make a full word or consistent programme. 
He does this in order to prevent any one faction 
becoming too powerful and in order to prevent the 
regime having any other raison d’étre than him- 
self. And he is able to do it because the politicians 
dc not possess real power. Real power, because 
of the support he is given by the forces that matter 
—the army, the Church and the old and the new 
rich—is exercised by the Caudillo himself. The 
politicians are merely the various suits of clothes 
that he chooses to wear from time to time and 
then discards. Some fit him better than others, 
and the various parts of his ensemble are not made 
of the same stuff; but, he doubtless reflects, there 
is unity (for himself) in diversity, and if his suits 
matched they might come to think that the clothes 
really do make the man. 


The Economy 

Economically the regime can claim some 
remarkable achievements. It has carried out some 
good irrigation and land reclamation projects 
chiefly in Estremadura, near Badajoz, and in 
Aragon, and since 1940 more than 3,000,000 


acres of land have been re-afforested. Above all, it 
has managed a large amount of industrialisation, 
which has greatly reduced the incidence of rural 
unemployment. The national income for the 
last few years has been rising by about 5 per 
cent. a year. It has developed the country since 
the war more than any previous regime has done, 
though probably less in proportion than other 
countries have in the same period. Whether any 
other regime would have done a great deal more is 
speculation and of doubtful relevance. 

What is relevant is that as the regime has indus- 
trialised the country it has also made it bankrupt. 
Despite $1,000 million of American aid between 
1954 and 1959 Spain exports little more than half 
oi what she imports. The balance of payments 
deficit was $394 million in. 1957, $372 million 
in 1958, and in the first quarter of 1959 imports 
were $216 million and exports $116 million. What 
has gone wrong? The fundamental defect of the 
Spanish economy is that it is entirely uneconomic. 
The system, such as it is, can most nearly be de- 
scribed as one of monopoly capitalism—if Marx 
were able to visit Spain today he would think he had 
been right after all. There is much too little com- 
petition. Labour agitation and strikes are iliegal 
—yet a firm cannot sack a worker without special 
permission. The ‘trade unions, in which in any 
case the employers are enrolled as well as the 
workers, are controlled by the Government. And 
just as the Government is responsible to nobody 
and is immune from any form of criticism, so 
industry, though subjected to a variety of irri- 
tating restrictions and controls, is also responsible 
to nobody. 

Up till this year the economic policy of Spain 
was one of autarchy. This meant that Spanish 
industry could develop free of foreign com- 
petition. In an underdeveloped country such as 
Spain, such a policy, if properly planned, if car- 
ried out within certain limits, if pursued with a 
defensible social policy, and if not distorted to suit 
the convenience and pockets of those controlling 
the regime, would have had much in its favour. 
But in Spain none of these provisos has applied. 

Instead of starting small with industrialisation 
and working up, the Government started big and 
worked down. In a predominantly agricultural 
country it would surely have been elementary pru- 
dence to pay at least as much attention to the 
development of agriculture as to industrialisa- 
tion. In fact agriculture has been neglected, 
so that it cannot at the moment support a modern 
industrial structure. Agricultural production has 
grown very slowly. Allowing for the increase in 
population, food output per head in 1956 was still 
about 10 per cent. below the pre-Civil War level. 
The chief object of the industrialisation was to 
make Spain self-sufficient: Yet she still has to 
import food as well as raw materials, and her 
exports of agricultural produce are well below 
what they were before the war. She often has to 
use as much foreign exchange to import raw 
materials, with which she makes goods that are 
made cheaper and better elsewhere, as she would 
have had to use to import the goods themselves. 
The tendency of the industrialisation to increase 
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imports without increasing exports has been 
encouraged by a complicated system of multiple 
exchange rates. 

The natural megalomania of all dictatorships 
has played its part. Industries have been set 
up not according to economic but for prestige 
considerations. The big, spectacular and un- 
economic is always preferred to the small, 
useful and profitable. Thus it was discovered 
a few years ago that the Spanish merchant 
marine was out-of-date and needed a face-lift. 
Promptly a very heavy investment in shipbuilding 
yards was set in train with the result that Spain 
now has the capacity to produce about 350,000 
tons of shipping annually, which of course she 
does not need. The same thing is happening in 
iron and steel as a result of the building of the 
steel works at Avilés. Spain will produce 25 per 
cent. more steel than she can consume, so that a 
great deal must be exported, and it must be 
exported at a loss, since Spanish industrial costs 
are much greater than those of other countries. 

Then there has been an enormous amount of 
building. Franco’s vast and expensive folly, the 
Valle de los Caidos, cost about £40 million, an 
enormous sum for Spain, and there has been a 
great deal of other ‘dictatorial’ building, such as 
the extravagant ‘workers’ universities.’ Forty-eight 
per cent. of all Spanish investment goes in build- 
ing, and this does not include public building, 
which accounts for another 13 per cent. 

Spain invests, proportionately, more than Eng- 
land does. The trouble is that the people who make 
money invest it, like Saudi Arabian princes, in 
buildings rather than in industry, both to avoid 
taxes and because they have, reasonably, no great 
faith in Spanish industry. Also if they invest in 
buildings, they can get a subsidy for workers’ 
housing, although there is no question of any 
workers living there. Diplomats and rich business- 
men can be found living in flats that have been 
built with a government subsidy. Not surprisingly 
the workers’ housing situation is still deplorable. 

This misdirection of investment makes the in- 
flation very much worse. Expansion has been 
financed by a 15 per cent. inflation each year. 
Industrial losses have been financed by credit 
which has then been paid back by inflation. In 
1955 the cost of living was nine times what it 
was in 1922-26, in 1956 ten times, in 1957 eleven 
times, and in 1958 about thirteen times. Spain is 
a banker’s paradise. The five big banks control 
70 per cent. of the economy, and as a result of 
the recent change in policy, they will soon control 
more. It will be much easier for those industries 
owned or controlled by the big banks to get 
credit. Many of those who cannot get credit will 
go bankrupt—in the second quarter of 1958 there 
were five commercial bankruptcies in Barcelona; 
in the same period in 1959 there were thirty-three 
~—~and the banks will step in and take the pickings. 
They get a fantastic return on their capital. In 1957 





‘{Germany] has for twenty years been the 
defender of Western civilisation. . . . If the 
road to Berlin were opened, then not merely 
would one division of Spaniards participate 
in the struggle but one million Spaniards 
would be offered to help.’ 

General Franco, February 15, 1942. 
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the Banco Central on a capital of 375 million 
pesetas made a profit of 244 million. 

With manufactured imports strictly excluded 
and the importation of raw materials controlled 
by a licence system, success in industry has de- 
pended not upon efficiency or ability to sell goods 
cheaply but on graft and the ability to get an 
import licence by bribing the right general or 
civilian crony of the regime. A vast network of 
licences and controls has been set up which works 
according to no economic principle but by bribery 
and influence. Many of these Cajas Auténomas, 
as they are called, and there are more than 800 
of them, are merely parasites on the economy. 
And those that are not parasitic are usually cor- 
rupt and inefficient. These bodies have been a 
very important source of political strength to 





The Caudillo. 


Franco. They are staffed by his supporters, wiio 
find the money they get from bribes and from the 
‘fines’ imposed, as well as their normal salaries, a 
most acceptable form of income. 

It is not of course only in import licences that 
this system rules. It also works in the setting-up 
of factories. If you decide that you would like to 
make oxygen, say, your object is not to make it 
cheaper or better than anybody else can make it; 
your object is to stop anybody else making it at 
all. This is done naturally by bribing the appro- 
priate bureaucracies. The setting-up of monopo- 
lies and quasi-inonopolies and the creation of 
artificial shortages to drive up prices and make 
money for those in the regime is another impor- 
tant source of the Caudillo’s political power. 

All the economy is theoretically controlled, in- 
cluding prices. Price control often does not have 
much effect upon the price at which goods reach 
the public, but it has considerable effect on the 
price received for his goods by the producer. Thus, 
through fixing the price of olives too low, the 
Government drove many people out of the olive 
business, with the result that Spain, almost the 
biggest olive-producer in the world, is now a net 
importer of vegetable oils. The Fiscalia de Tasas 
fixes the prices of a number of products, and the 
fines it imposed were an important element in the 
funds for the building of the Valle de los Caidos. 
This body, though energetic, had the effect of 
driving up prices, not keeping them down. Thus if 
a producer found that his costs were 105 and the 
price 100, he did not merely put his price up to 
120. He put it up to 160 or 170 so that when he 
was fined, he would not be a loser. 


Smuggling is a flourishing industry. It is com- 
monly believed that almost every day lorries 
heavily loaded with smuggled goods can be seen 
coming away from the frontier with generals in 
the front seat to see that they are not stopped. 
Whether or not that is true, the value of goods 
smuggled into Spain each year is about £70 
million—nearly a quarter of the total Spanish 
imports. 

Although the export of capital is illegal, it is 
inevitably general. Last year, at a time when 
the Government's foreign exchange reserve was 
under £30 million, it was discovered as a result 
of the arrest and interrogation of two Swiss bank 
Officials that people who had done well out of 
the regime had many times that sum deposited in 
Swiss banks. The exact figure is not known. but 
it is not thought to have been much less than 
£150 million. The names of many of the offenders 
were published and many of them were fined. 
Others, who were not named or fined, are gener- 
ally believed to have been the largest offenders and 
to have included people close to the Caudillo. 
There is, of course, no reason to believe that 
Switzerland is the only country which the bene- 
ficiaries of the regime have favoured with their 
investments. In this way are the benefits of Ameri- 
can aid dispersed throughout the world. 


The Workers 


The position of those excluded from the econo- 
mic racket, the professional and working classes, 
is less enviable. Architects, stockbrokers and 
notaries-public are prosperous. The first average 
nearly £3,000 a year, and the other two about 
£1,500. Doctors average nearly £1,000 and Jawyers 
about £700. Thirty-six thousand teachers average 
about £150, a figure which is made scarcely more 
credible by the fact that priests get considerably 
less. To exist, the less well-off of the middle classes 
have to do two jobs; university professors work 
in banks or act as business accountants. This is 
even more necessary for the workers. A worker 
with children, whose wife does not work and who 
only works an eight-hour day or a forty-six-hour 
week, does not have enough to eat. A worker who 
works for the same amount of time as he worked 
before the Civil War in 1936 is much worse off 
than he was then. On the other hand, families 
in which there is more than one worker and where 
the man works seventy hours a week are rather 
better off than they were in 1936 when there was 
only one worker in the family and he only worked 
a forty-eight-hour week. Over 95 per cent. of the 
workers earn less than £300 a year. 

Today a seventy-hour week in Spain is not un- 
common, and there are many who work even 
longer hours. Having to do two jobs necessarily 
means that both are done badly. The average 
hourly wage is 8.75 pesetas or just over a shilling, 
compared with about 4s. 6d. in Italy and about 
5s. 6d. here. Tourists find Spain extremely cheap, 





‘There is in Italy the voice of your Duce, 
the hand who held our hand; there are his 
soldiers who have been fighting in order 
... to bring the flag of civilisation and 
faith together with the glorious soldiers of 
Spain.” 

General Franco, October 2, 1937. 
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A collection of sample tubes, containing oil to be irradiated, arranged round the 
radioactive Cobalt source at Shell's laboratory at Thornton. 


Oils and greases had to be developed to 
lubricate metal moving parts subjected 
to radiation in nuclear reactors. 


Conventional petroleum lubricants do not 
stand up to prolonged irradiation by neu- 
trons, gamma rays and electrons. Their 
physical properties and behaviour change; 
some oils become solid and greases may 
become fluid. 

Shell, in collaboration with the Atomic 
Energy Research Establishment at Harwell, 
started work on this problem at their 
Thornton Research Centre in 1953. Harwell 
exposed samples to the radiation in a 


nuclear reactor and in 1956 Thornton Re- 
search Centre built a special laboratory 
using Cobalt 60 to provide intense gamma 
radiation. 

Shell have now developed oils and greases, 
namely the Shell A.P.L. series, which offer 
high resistance to the detrimental effects 
of radiation. These lubricants, designed for 
nuclear power stations, will be used for the 
first Central Electricity Authority nuclear 
power station at Bradwell in Essex. 

At Thornton work continues to provide 
new lubricants for nuclear projects of the 
future. The main need is for oils and greases 
to remain stable when exposed to high- 
energy radiation at elevated temperatures, 
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but this is only because of the low wages. Food 
‘js not cheap; it costs about the same as it does 
here. Last year Spanish oranges grown less than 
200 miles away in Valencia were more expensive 
in Barcelona than in England. This year they cost 
about the same. When foreign meat and eggs have 
to be imported by the Government, despite a much 
higher wage level in their country of origin, they 
undercut Spanish produce by about 30 per cent. 
In the two years up to the beginning of 1959 food 
prices rose by 40 per cent. A worker in Spain has 
to work four times as long as one in England and 
more than twice as long as one in France or 
Italy to buy the equivalent amount of food. 

The workers who do go to church may there- 
fore be forgiven a certain lack of enthusiasm 
when, as is enjoined by the Concordat, they pray 
for the health of the Caudillo. It is true that the 
regime has instituted a number of social service 
benefits which never existed before, but since 
these have been largely eaten up by the inflation 
and since a high proportion of them get lost by the 
wayside—it is estimated that of the 4 per cent. 
paid by employers to the health service only 
about 4 per cent. reaches it—a slightly more 
tolerable wage would be preferred. Workers also 
have considerable security of employment, but 
this again would be more highly valued if the 
employment brought in a living wage. No doubt 
the regime considers the economic disadvantages 
of inefficiency and concealed unemployment pro- 
duced by this proviso more than offset by: its 
political advantages. Employed workers are re- 
Juctant to demonstrate or strike, since they know 
they will be blacklisted and may have difficulty in 
finding other employment. The unemployed have 
less to lose. 

One need hardly add that skilled workers 
emigrate from Spain in their thousands. Almost 
certainly Spain is losing them faster than she is 
training them, which means that there is an 
economic as well as a political contradiction in the 
American aid programme. In order to preserve 
Franco the Americans spend large sums of money 
attempting to bring economic progress to Spain, 
but because Franco is preserved skilled workers 
leave Spain in droves and prevent much real 
economic progress being made. 

It will be seen therefore that the economic 
system of Spain is an unfortunate amalgam of 
capitalism and Socialism. It is more of a lootocracy 
than a plutocracy. With few exceptions the forces 
of the market are interfered with not to protect 
those who are least able to protect themselves but 
to increase the profits of those who can afford to 
bribe and those who do not need to. The system 
has none of the dynamism or efficiency of a free 
economy and none of the planning or fairness of 
a controlled one. 


The Army 

Spain, it is often said, is a country occupied 
by its own army. The principal function of the 
army is indeed not to protect the country from 
any outside danger, but to protect the regime from 
being overthrown by its own subjects. It is the 
Caudillo’s pretorian guard; without its support 
he would not last five minutes. But the picture of 
an army devoted to the Generalissimo and living 
on the country in great luxury is false, or rather it 
is true only of the generals. They, certainly, have 
never had it so good. Given sinecure jobs and 
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allowed to take an active part in aff the various 
economic swindles, they have every reason to be 
satisfied with life and to be grateful to a chief 
who has let them loose on the spoils of so many 
Offices. Throughout his life the Caudillo’s rivals 
have had a useful habit of leaving this world at 
convenient moments, and today none of the sur- 
viving generals, at least individually, looks like a 
potential Kassem. Military power is dispersed 
among the eight regional Captains-General, and 
there is no effective general staff. The organisation 
of the army thus both reflects its role—to deal 
with internal not external opposition—and makes 
a concerted military revolt very difficult. 

The rest of the army, however, has no reason 
to feel affection or gratitude to Franco. The 
officers from colonel down are badly paid and, 
unlike the generals, are not given the opportunity 
to cash in on the economic system. Instead they 
are its victims. Many of them, like most of the 
rest of the middle classes, have to take an outside 
job. There are thus officers who at night become 
taxi-drivers or cinema attendants, and engage in 
other activities not normally associated with the 
profession of arms. This necessity has accelerated 
the decline in the social status of the army. Being 
an army officer no longer brings a good social 
position, and soldiering is now a bourgeois, not 
an aristocratic, profession. This means that the 
time may soon come when the army will not be 








The Valle de los Caidos. 
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the willing instrument of the extreme Right and 
will revert to its nineteenth-century position, when 
it was still a confounded nuisance—there were 
thirty-one military pronunciamentos in 120 years 
—but its political allegiance was less predictable. 

At present democracy is generally regarded 
even by the young officers as the guise of anti- 
Christ, and the rule of the country by the army 
is considered normal and right. But those officers 
who have been to America and seen the negligible 
part the vastly more powerful American army 
plays in governing the US must have had their 
prejudices severely shaken, and in time this can 
hardly fail to affect the outlook of the other 
Officers. The army, then, like the rest of Spain has 
been thoroughly demoralised by Franco, demoral- 
ised by the corruption at the top and the poverty 
below—conscripts are paid half a peseta a day— 
and by the knowledge that its only likely deploy- 
ment 1s against its own countrymen. Its attitude 
can be described as a compound of suspicion, 
ignorance and resentment of the modern world, 
and while the lower army officers will not make 
any attempt to remove Franco by themselves. they 
would, if given a lead from the top, not be sorry 
to see him go. 


The Church 

The position of the Church is in many ways 
similar. The bishops, like the generals, are sitting 
pretty. Not materially; the Spanish Church is not 
rich in the sense that its members are highly paid, 
though the extensive clerical building programme 
suggests considerable capital resources, some of 
which may come from outside Spain. The satisfac- 
tion of the bishops stems from their political power 
and from the realisation that in almost every 
activity the hand and influence of the Church are 
prominent. The then Foreign Minister summed 
up the position accurately when he said of the 
Concordat in 1953 that it systematised ‘an almost 
ideal regime of relations between the Church and 
the State, as befits the system of perfect collabora- 
tion between the two powers that the National 
Movement established in our country.’ The poli- 
tical success of the Church is not matched by any 
comparable religious success, but this does not 
seem to disturb the hierarchy, no doubt because 
they shut their eyes both to the fact and to its 
cause. 

Spanish bishops have been brought up to be- 
lieve that the separation of Church and State is 
heretical; and any who have come to doubt the 
truth of this dogma have had their doubts stilled 
by remembering that they were appointed by 
General Franco: under the Concordat the 
Caudillo in effect appoints the bishops. (There is, 
of course, nothing new in this; the custom goes 
back to Ferdinand and Isabella.) Further. they 
well remember the Civil War and are grateful to 
Franco for his protection then. During the war 
all but three--the Bishops of Vitoria and 
Calahorra, and, significantly, since it was in his 
archdiocese that some of the worst church burn- 
ings and priest-murders took place, the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Tarragona, Vidal Barraquer— 
signed a declaration supporting him. After the 
war Franco refused to allow the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop to return to his diocese on the ground 
that he must be a Red. 

The hierarchy consider the present form of 
government in Spain to be that which, in a well- 
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ordered world, all Christendom would have. Some 
of them are socially progressive. The Bishops of 
Zaragoza and Malaga and the ex-Bishops of 
Cordoba are the most prominent examples. The 
Bishop of Zaragoza has issued some fiery pastoral 
letters; last year one of them said: ‘In twenty 
years no one has done anything to cure the social 
problems of Spain, and in consequence the 
workers are condemned to permanent discontent.’ 
The Bishop of Malaga has greatly helped the 
poor in his diocese and has been prominent in 
Catholic working-class activities, while the ex- 
Bishop of Cérdoba managed to do much for 
workers’ housing. But even bishops who are 
inclined to be socially progressive are politically 
reactionary. 

The political views of the average Spanish 
bishop are about as enlightened as those of Pio 
Nono and the Syllabus of Errors. Their opinion 
of universal suffrage is similar to that of Sir Roy 
Welensky and Dr. Verwoerd. To them demo- 
cracy, anarchy, Socialism and Communism are 
roughly synonymous, and equally anathema. One 
prelate told me that he was against democracy 
because he was against swings of the pendulum, 
Evidently he did not regard civil wars and military 
revolutions as swings of the pendulum. Holding 
the views they do the hierarchy presumably 
ascribe the periodic catastrophes that overtake 
their Church to the peculiarly sinful nature of the 
Spanish worker—an uncomfortable thought in 
view of the centuries of the Church’s power in 
Spain—or to particularly bewildering acts of God. 

The younger priests have no such illusions. 
Many of them would not disagree with a word 
written here. They know that when the Church 





‘Not only do we consider a republican 
regime of parliamentary democracy imprac- 
ticable in Spain, but also in other countries 
as for example in England... . This 
regime if it should last long would be the 
death of her powerful Empire.’ 

General Franco, July, 1937. 


“We have created a democracy and natural 
organisations which are in harmony with 
the people.’ 

General Franco, November 4, 1959. 











becomes closely involved with the State it neces- 
sarily gets blamed for the latter's shortcomings, 
and that people who oppose Franco, therefore, 
tend to oppose the Church as well. They ascribe 
the Church’s misfortunes over the last 150 years 
to two causes: to its having been closely bound 
up with the State and to its nearly always having 
sided with the rich against the poor. They would 
like to see the Concordat torn up and the Pope, 
not the Spanish Government, appoint the bishops. 
They would like the relationship between Church 
and State to be such that the Church can freely 
criticise the Government; and they would like 
to see the end of the Church’s control in education. 

In short, they want a Church Spiritual and 
not a Church Temporal. Only then, they believe, 
will there be a prospect of a genuine religious 
revival in Spain. Living so much closer to the 
people they are in a better position than the 
bishops to see how far the de-Christianisation of 
Spain has gone and to assess the true position of 
the Church—a difficult thing to do since in many 
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places people go to mass not for religious reasons 
but in order to keep in with the Church and the 
regime. Militant atheism in the middle classes 
seems to have given way to a somewhat tired 
toleration. On the other hand, anti-clericalism 
amongst the workers has been growing in the last 
few years. One survey by Catholic Action of a 
workers’ suburb showed 89 per cent. of those ques- 
tioned admitting to being definitely anti-clerical 
and 7 per cent. going to church regularly. A few 
years ago the Archbishop of Valencia estimated 
that 17 per cent. of the population of his diocese 
were practising Catholics. In the middle and upper 
classes, of course, and in the Basque provinces 
the proportion is much higher. 

The war memorials and the inscriptions on 
churches demonstrate the difficulties and the 
mistakes of the Church, though it cannot be 
blamed for the Valle de los Caidos. This church 
built inside a mountain near the Escorial was 
intended to be the burial place of those who 
fell in the Civil War on the Nationalist side and 
also, it is claimed, of those who fought for the 
Republic. In fact it is the burial place of neither 
side, since the relatives even of the Nationalist 
dead did not want their remains uprooted, and 
the relatives of the Republican dead never con- 
sidered it. Probably out of the million or so who 
died in the Civil War fewer than a thousand lie 
in the Valle de los Caidos. It has an unfortunate 
entrance arcade which looks like a Victorian rail- 
way viaduct, but the inside is impressive through 
sheer size, and the only slight hint of The Loved 
One is the canned monkish music which is 
chanted out of every corner. Much the best 
feature of the place is the enormous cross, more 
than 450 feet high, on the top of the mountain. 

There are several reasons for confidently dis- 
missing as bogus the claim that the Valle de los 
Caidos is meant to be a gesture of reconciliation. 
There is little point in reconciling the dead if 
you do not reconcile the living as well; and there 
have been no attempts to make the symbol a 
reality in any other part of the life of the country. 
The use of political prisoners for part of its con- 
struction was not a tactful way of indicating re- 
conciliation. Nor was it exactly conciliatory of the 
Caudillo to talk at its opening about his ‘Crusade’ 
and to add that during it ‘there was much provi- 
dential and much miraculous.’ He did not say 
whether the miracles were Mussolini’s and 
providence was Hitler or vice versa. The war 
memorials throughout the country, even in Cata- 
lonia and Valencia where the great majority of 
the dead were Republican, mention only those 
who fought on the winning side and record that 
they fought ‘For-God and Spain.’ It would have 
been a more effective as well as a cheaper act 
of reconciliation to add the names of their 
opponents to these memorials. Still, even if the 
Caudillo had been sincere, the sad fact is that in 
Spain today the Cross is not a suitable symbol 
of reconciliation. 

Since many convinced Christians fought against 
Franco, the inscriptions on the memorials ‘For 
God and Spain’ are a little unfortunate, even 
allowing for the many terrible atrocities com- 
mitted by the Republicans against priests and 


‘ churches. When the Generalissimo finally con- 


quered the Basque provinces he shot fifteen priests 
who had supported the Republicans. Presumably 
they had been fighting against God and Spain. 
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On a high proportion of the cathedrals there 
are glaring inscriptions to José Antonio Primo 
de Rivera. The uninitiated would think he was 
the patron saint of Spain or the founder of the 
Spanish Church. In fact he was the founder of 
the Falange, the Spanish Fascists. The bishops 
were so powerful at the end of the war that if they 
had wanted to they could surely have refused, 
as indeed did Cardinal Segura at Seville, to have 
their cathedrals defaced by these inscriptions. 
Ironically, José Antonio believed in the separa- 
tion of Church and State. 

Where the Vatican stands is not altogether 
clear. The new Pope, much more liberal than 
his predecessor, is generally assumed to be uneasy 
about the present position and to be not exactly a 
wholehearted admirer of the Caudillo. One has 
some doubts as to whether General Franco has 
in his study a signed photograph of John XXIII 
in the place where during the war there stood 





‘Can you assure us that no part of the 
national territory will be given up to any 
foreign power or used as a base for military, 
naval or air purposes?’ 

“We would no longer be nationalists if we 
gave up one single square inch of our terri- 
tory.’ 

General Franco, July 14, 1937. 
(in an interview with the 
Liverpool Daily Post.) 











three conspicuous autographed photographs: 
Pius XII in the middle, flanked on one side by 
Hitler and on the other by Mussolini. (When 
the chances of an Axis victory had begun to look 
dim the two latter were discreetly removed.) But 
John XXIII is thought to be much under the 
influence of the Curia. What may be loosely 
called the Holy Office Cardinals—Pizzardo, 
Ottaviani and Tedeschini—are widely said to sup- 
port (or have supported) the Spanish hierarchy, 
and the Assistant Secretaries of State Dell’Acqua 
and Samorré to oppose it, while the Secretary 
of State, Cardinal Tardini, appears to waver in 
the middle. The transfer from the Holy Office 
last month of the eighty-two-year-old Pizzardo 
and the death last week of the eighty-six-year-old 
Tedeschini will not have strengthened the hands 
of those who favour the continuance of the 
present situation. There is little doubt that the 
Vatican has urged a measure of disengagement, 
but nothing that could be called a reversal of 
previous policy seems yet to have taken place. 
Rome would in any case have to be wary. The 
obedience of the Spanish Church is liable to be 
tempered by the suspicion that the Pope and 
the Vatican may be insufficiently Catholic. 
Perhaps nothing decisive can be expected at 
least until after the Council. 


The Alternative 


Granted that the Franco regime is detestable, 
what are the chances of getting rid of it and what 
will succeed it? These questions are closely 
related since upon how and when the regime 
come to an end depends the form and the chances 
of success of its successor. Provided that the army 
remains loyal, the modern police State cannot be 
overthrown by a mass rising of the people. 
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formula for power —-Coal 


YT HERE’S MORE TO Boots, the chemists, than a 
* cumin of impeccable service and faultless 
efficiency. There’s a great industry with giant 
factories to turn the best obtainable raw materials 
into the enormous variety of goods that Boots sell 
in their 1310 branches. 

To produce the most effective results at the 
most economical cost, Boots begin with coal. At 
their powerhouses in Nottingham, Beeston, and 
at Airdrie in Scotland, coal is the fuel chosen 
for firing the boilers. Using the most modern 
methods of mechanical stoking and heat con- 
version, coal provides steam for works processes, 


Progressive industry 
is going forward on 
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COAL 


ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL COAL BOARD 


for generating electric power and for office and 
factory: heating. 

Boots know that coal gives them maximum 
efficiency with minimum waste. They know that 
coal — mechanically stoked — burns smokelessly. 
They know that because coal is home-produced, 
supplies are assured, for Britain’s coalfields can 
supply all the coal that British industry will need 
for generations to come. 

When the question of fuel for your factory next 
comes under examination, remember Boots formula 
for power. It could mean a healthy improvement 
in your running costs. 








Here are some key facts and figures 
about Boots biggest power houses 
at Beeston and in Nottingham 


Number and types of boilers: .... 9 water tube boilers 
Total capacity: .....345,000 lbs. of steam per hour 
Maximum steam pressure:........... ..360 Ibs. per sq. inch 
Maximum steam temperature:..............................6§0 F 
Method of firing:... ..... Travelling grate stokers 
Annual fuel consumption: ............. 63,000 tons of coal 
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Modern weapons have ruled out that solution. 
There remains, apart from assassination, only 
economic collapse. Left to itself the Franco regime 
would have ended through bankruptcy in the early 
Fifties and again in the last few months. On the 
first occasion it was saved by America alone and 
on the second by America and the OEEC coun- 
tries. The sole means of removing the dictator and 
his odious apparatus and associates have thus been 
blocked by the democracies. And this has been 
done, by the Americans at least, in the name of 
fighting for freedom. 

It is difficult to know how valuable militarily 
are the five major American bases in Spain. But 
they were not fully operational much, if at all, 
before the beginning of 1958, and guided missiles 
will have-made them obsolete by 1963. Whether 
their military usefulness outweighs the damage to 
the American reputation elsewhere in the world 
and the revelation of American hypocrisy about 
freedom and democracy is at least doubtful. The 
difficulties in which this mésalliance involves the 
US were demonstrated during President Eisen- 
hower’s recent visit to London. In his television 
talk with Mr. Macmillan the President said that 
‘freedom was an imperative’ for the West; the 
next day he received the Foreign Minister of his 
ally Franco. 

Whatever the effects of American policy else- 
where, they have been dismal in Spain. Anti- 
Americanism is as general and as strong as anti- 
Francoism. Some of this is due to the inevitable 
incidents between American servicemen and the 
local population, but most of it is due to the know- 
ledge that as much as the Spanish army the 
United States Government is responsible for the 
present existence of the Franco regime. It would 
be hard to think of a better reason for un- 


popularity. 


The Communists 


In the sense that they dislike and despise the 
regime, practically everybody in Spain is a mem- 
ber of the opposition, but this is only a critical 
opposition. The political opposition is much 
smaller. Enough has already been said to show 
that for the Communists the present situation is 
almost perfect. Indeed, the list of people who were 
doing well out of the regime should really have 
included the Communists. The economic system 
is designed to help them; its corruption, unfairness 
and inefficiency discredit capitalism, while the 
violence with which it is supported does nothing 
to discourage a belief in violent remedies. At 
present even Marx's theory of increasing wealth 
and increasing misery applies. The rich are getting 
much richer, and the decline in overtime and in 
secondary jobs—leaving aside those who are 
totally unemployed—means that the standard of 
living of the poor will fall far below what it was 
in the Thirties. Even when, owing to the increase 
in the national income and to the extraordinary 
hours they worked, the standard of living of the 
poor was rising, the incomes of the rich were 
rising faster and the distribution of money was 
growing more not less unequal. 

The suppression of freedom and of democratic 
parties gives an immense advantage to the Com- 
munists. Their leaders are dedicated men prepared 
to work twenty-four hours a day for the cause. 
They excel in underground activity and organisa- 
tion. Franco’s habit of identifying almost all 
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opposition as Communist gives them great prestige 
and popularity. Their closed and rigid system of 
ideas does not need open discussion for its 
propagation as do democratic ideas. In the uneasy 
atmosphere of Spain the certainties of Marxism 
give it an attraction that it would not otherwise 
possess; there has been a tremendous upsurge of 
Marxism in the universities, though of course a 
great many Marxists are not Communists. 
(The Frente Liberacién Popular, which is power- 
ful in the universities, is a Marxist body which 
contains many Catholics.) America has discredited 
democratic ideals and discouraged the democrats, 
and her liaison with Franco is breeding Com- 
munists like rabbits. The Russians are almost as 
helpful. They supply money and above all radio 
stations. Radio Paris is listened to a little, the BBC 
rather less, and the Voice of America not at all. 
Spaniards do not want to hear about the achieve- 
ments of America—they can see them—or about 
the achievements of Britain and France. They 





“We have had in our hands orders given by 
the international freemasonry to organisa- 
tions like the BBC which, pretending to be 
unofficial organisations of the Government, 
have been, however, in the hands of the free- 
masonry for many years.’ 

General Franco, May 11, 1951. 











want to hear about Spanish affairs and they want 
to hear abuse of the Caudillo. Naturally, therefore, 
they listen to one of the nine or ten Communist 
stations broadcasting in Spanish and in particular 
to Radio Espafia Independiente sent out from 
Prague. It is almost impossible to exaggerate the 
advantage conferred upon the Communists by the 
possession of their own radio stations or the cor- 
responding handicap conferred upon the Spanish 
democrats by the lack of one. 

Spaniards have three channels of information. 
The first is the foreign press, which reaches only a 
tiny minority, and which, if it contains anything 
of interest about Spain, will be cerisored and sup- 
pressed. The second are the Spanish newspapers 
and radio stations which do not tell their readers 
anything truthful about internal affairs. And the 
third is foreign radio stations. When he was 
Ambassador in Madrid in 1940 Lord Templewood 
found that German propaganda had some effect 
even when he knew that it was untrue; Spaniards 
have no means of knowing what is true and what 
is not. While their radio stations give the Com- 
munists unlimited opportunities for propaganda 
and greatly facilitate organisation, the Spanish 
democrats are given no such encouragement or 
facilities. In this they are practically unique among 
all the Oppositions of the world. The Algerians 
have plenty of radio resources; all the various 
African nationalists have their programmes from 


Cairo; and the Eastern European countries are : 


far from neglected. But the Spanish democrats 
have only Franco or Communist propaganda to 
choose from. (The Basques used to have a station 
but it was closed by Mendés-France and Mit- 
terrand. This action of the French Left was not 
dictated by a belated recognition of the virtues 
of the Caudillo but by French difficulties in North 
Africa and fear of Spain’s traditional pro- 
Arabism. Begun by the Left, attempts to improve 
French relations with Spain have been intensified 
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by the Right until today there is something not far 
from a secret alliance between the two countries.) 

The Communists need the Caudillo as much as 
he needs them. Each is the other’s open weapon. 
Under no other regime could the Communists 
flourish as they do now, whereas without their 
existence it is hard to believe that even the most 
virulent base-mania would induce the US Govern- 
ment to go on using the American taxpayers’ 
money in order to preserve the Generalis- 
simo. Franco says to the Americans that either 
they must give him money or there will be a 
Communist Spain, and the Americans promptly 
pay up. What they fail to realise is that it is not 
Franco or the Communists that they are buying, 
it is Franco and the Communists. The two go 
together in a package deal. 

The only debit item the Communists now have 
is their past; their brutality and ruthlessness to 
their own side during the Civil War have not been 
forgotten. It is impossible to gauge their exact 
strength now. The twenty-four-hour protest strike 
last July which was sponsored by them was a 
fiasco. But it would be unwise to infer from this 
that they are weak. Like everybody else they were 
affected by Spain’s prostration after the Civil. War 
and the appalling poverty of the Forties. Serious 
political opposition, Communist and non-Com- 
munist, began only a few years ago. Since then the 
Communists have been growing fast, they are 
already strong, and so long as Franco lasts their 
strength will rapidly increase. 


The Democrats 


The democratic opposition is of its very nature 
much iess monolithic than the Communists, but 
it has at last formed a united front and constituted 
a Central Committee. This is composed of the fol- 
lowing groups, all illegal: the Christian Demo- 
crats, the Unién Espafiola, the Accién Demo- 
cratica, the UGT (the Socialist Trade Union), the 
CNT (the Anarchist Trade Union), and the 
Agrupaci6n Socialista Universitaria. 

The Christian Democrats are led by Gil Robles 
and Jiménez Fernandez. Gil Robies was the Right 
wing’s leader under the republic, and Jiménez 
Fernandez was for a time Minister of Agriculture 
in the Right-wing republican government. The 
Christian Democrats are a Catholic group, who 
believe that the Church should keep out of politics 
for its own good. Their views, indeed, on the 
Church and politics are similar to those of the 
younger priests outlined earlier. They aim to be 
a party like the Christian Democrats in Germany 
and Italy and the MRP in France, and repudiate 
any intention of being confessional in the historic 
sense of the word. In a democratic Spain the 
Christian Democrats would be on the right centre. 
Gil Robles himself has moved leftwards since the 
Thirties. 

The Unién Espafiola is chiefly composed of 
enlightened businessmen and is led by Joaquin 
Satrustegui, a Basque businessman, and Tierno 
Galvan, a professor at Salamanca University. At 
a meeting at Madrid earlier this year Satrustegui 
and Tierno publicly criticised the regime and were 
heavily fined. Tierno has been to prison for his 
views. The Unién Espafiola is fervently mon- 
archist and its most firmly held tenet is that the 
monarchist solution is the only one for Spain. In 
a democratic Spain many of its members would 
join the Christian Democrats; others would form 
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a conservative party to the right of that group. 

Dionisio Ridruejo is the leader of the Accién 
Democratica. A former Falangist, Ridruejo has 
been arrested twice for expressing what may 
roughly be described as liberal or Right-wing 
labour views. The Accién Democratica is a liberal, 
social democratic body and can expect to gain 
most of its followers from the four million or so 
people in Spain who are employed in services, 
administration, etc. It will be in the centre, to 
the left of the Christian Democrats and to the 
right of the Socialists. 

The ASU was formed after the Madrid Univer- 
sity demonstrations in 1956 and is composed 
of young men of Left-wing Socialist opinions. The 
police are inclined to be particularly nasty to the 
Socialists they arrest, so only Vicente Girbau and 
Juan Kindelan, who are both safely abroad, can 
be named. For the same reason the leaders of the 
UGT and CNT in Spain must remain anonymous; 
though two Socialist leaders, Antonio Amat Maiz 
and Luis Martin Santos, the first a lawyer and the 
second a doctor, can be mentioned since they are 
both already in prison. 

In Barcelona there are similar groups: the 
Union Democratica’ de Catalunya, who are 
Christian Democrats, the Esquerra Republicana 
de Catalunya, which used to be the majority party 
in Catalonia and is Left-wing but non-Marxist, 
the Moviment Socialista de Catalunya, the 
Catalan equivalent of the ASU, and the Nacional- 
istas, the Catalan Nationalist Party. Here again, 
because of Franco’s fear and hatred of Catalonia 
and Catalans it is better not to mention names. 

All these, together with the important PSOE, 
the main Socialist party with headquarters 
in Toulouse which will be discussed later, form 
the united democratic opposition to the General- 
issimo. What are they united on? They are united 
first on the need to get rid of Franco and to end 
his debauchery of Spain with all possible speed. 
Whereas émigrés will argue late into the night 
about the exact legal form which should follow 
the exit of the Caudillo and the precise terms upon 
which they are prepared to co-operate with other 
groups, the opposition of the interior, who have 
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to live under him, are impatient of such niceties. 
They realise that the poison must be expelled 
before arguments begin as to how the cure should 
be celebrated. Secondly, they are united in the 
belief that Franco should be succeeded by a 
democratic and constitutional monarchy. 


The Monarchy 


The Spanish King or Pretender is Don Juan, 
the son of Alfonso XIII, who abdicated in 1931, 
though if Franco ever did reconstitute the Spanish 
monarchy (theoretically Spain is a regency with 
the Caudillo, as was Admiral Horthy in Hungary, 
a regent for an unnamed monarch) he would 
probably attempt to choose as its first incumbent 
Don Juan’s young son, Don Juan Carlos, who, 
because of his youth, would be more likely to 
evince that pliability which the Caudillo so 
admires in his subordinates, There are three ways 
in which the monarchy could be brought back. It 
could be brought back by Franco, in which case it 
would inherit ali his unpopularity and would not 
last long. It could be brought back against the 
opposition of Franco and the supporters of the 
regime, which would mean another civil war. Or 
it could be brought back by outflanking Franco, 
which is the only feasible way. Outflanking 
Franco means that it would be brought back by 
the supporters of the present regime, in particular 
the army. 

If the generals and the Right were prudent and 
logical they would make the change from Franco 
to Don Juan as soon as possible. Admittedly 
prudence and logic are not and never have been 
their most obvious characteristics, but they must 
know that even though some of them doubtless 
cherish the ambition none of the generals could 
succeed the Caudillo. Franco’s survival in power 
for the last twenty years has been a remarkable 
achievement, and it could not be repeated. He has 
not institutionalised himself; Franco is the regime. 
His extraordinary political skill and his leadership 
in the Civil War give him a domination of the 
army that nobody else could possibly emulate. The 
Caudillo is in good health and comes from a 





‘For God and Spain’: Priests (imprisoned by Franco after the war) with the Socialist leader 
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depressingly long-lived family, but he is sixty-six. 
And his continuance in power is, as it were, burn- 
ing the candle at both ends. Not only does his 
increasing age make the future more uncertain, a 
new generation which will not show the restraint 
of its predecessor is all the time growing up. The 
new generation does not remember the Civil War 
and is not obsessed by the fear of another one. 
It despises its elders for their behaviour during the 
war, and it despises the democracies for propping 
up Franco. Jt is impatient, above all, of political 
or ideological alignments that are still based upon 
the Civil War. The fathers of many of them were 
killed by the Republicans, but they are not bitter 
and they feel as strongly about Franco as does 
the most implacable republican exile. Their 
dominant desire is for a genuine national recon- 
ciliation, which, they know, can only be achieved 
by the departure of the Generalissimo. 

This new generation, Franco’s age, and the 
growth of the Communists are enough to make 
the Right fear the future, and they are all factors 
which, from their point of view, will get worse 
not better. Unless a peaceful transition to a stable 
regime is carried out fairly soon, they are in for 
a nasty time. The only possible foundation for 
such a regime is the monarchy, and the sooner 
the monarchy returns the stronger it will be. And 
if it is to be strong and enjoy general acceptance, 
it is very important that it should return as the 
result of the removal of Franco, not of his death. 
It must come in as an alternative to the Caudillo 
not as his successor, as his opponent not his heir. 
These are cogent reasons why the expulsion of 
Franco would be good for the Right as well as for 
Spain, but they are unlikely to be enough in them- 
selves to overcome the Right’s fear of the General- 
issimo or its fear of losing its financial loot. 
Probably only an economic crisis will induce the 
generals to act to save the future and remove the 
Caudillo. 

The monarchy, then, can only return peacefully 
through the supporters of the present regime. But 
unless it is going to be like King Victor Emmanuel 
with Mussolini, it can only last if it gains the 
confidence and allegiance of the opposition. That 
is the monarchical problem. It can only be set up 
by the Right, it can only survive through the Left. 
Don Juan, a charming and intelligent man, is 
aware of the difficulties. His own temperament, 
my impression was, is liberal, and he fully realises 
that the only kind of monarchy that can survive in 
Spain is the democratic constitutional brand of 
Britain and Scandinavia. Indeed, after the war he 
made a declaration to that effect. But the more he 
professes his belief in constitutions, human rights, 
and democracy, the more he frightens the army 
and the less disposed they are to send for him. On 
the other hand, if he keeps silent the Left be- 
comes suspicious and begins to think that he is a 
stooge of the Caudillo’s. 

In a real sense, therefore, it is impossible for 
Don Juan to do right. My feeling is that 
because of his determination that his return should 
be peaceful and possibly because of some of his 
advisers as well as his knowledge that all depends 
on the army, he errs slightly on the side of in- 
activity. There has been no King of Spain since 
1931 so that monarchist feelings have tended to die 
out and need stimulation. One Basque nationalist 
told me that he thought of monarchists as crazy 
old men with pointed beards and walking-sticks. 
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Others think that the whole monarchist movement 
is bogus, that it is merely a device to perpetuate 
under a different name the political authoritarian- 
ism and the economic swindle of Francoism. If 
there was a plebiscite between Franco and Don 
Juan, one politician insisted, Don Juan would 
win by a colossal majority because all the republi- 
cans would vote for him, but all the monarchists 
would vote for Franco. Clearly those members of 
the Right who are beginning to see that a royalist 
restoration offers the only chances of peace and 


stability cannot be expected to become democrats 
overnight. But the Left should not be dismayed by 
the rallying of such people to the royalist standard; 


they should be pleased and all the more deter- 
mined to see that the monarchy is the sort of 
monarchy that they—and Don Juan—hope for. 
The most general criticism of Don Juan is summed 
up by the remark of a Catalan politician who 
supported a restoration: the trouble with Don 
Juan, he said, is that he is a pretender who does 
not pretend. 

This is unfair, but in Spain today when all 
channels of truthful communication are blocked, 
the truth is often irrelevant. Franco has devalued 
the truth even more than the peseta, and lies are 
the normal currency. It is not at all easy to see how 
Don Juan can refute them, and give an impression 
of greater activity and independence without 
thereby offending the army. Perhaps the best way 
would be to keep his son Don Carlos out of Spain. 
Don Carlos has been educated militarily in Spain, 
and is about to embark upon a rather more 
general education there. The reasons for this are 
cogent. Spaniards are notoriously xenophobic and 
would strongly object to a royal family that they 
thought had lost contact with Spain and become 
cosmopolitan; and if Don Carlos’s education were 
ended now, intellectuals might be offended and 
think that the King considered only military 
education important. Yet the presence in Spain of 
Don Carlos does inevitably lead in some quarters 
to the belief that the royal family is controlled by 
the Caudillo, and one would have thought that 
the balance of advantage lay on the side of a clean 
break and the ending of Don Carlos’s residence 
in Spain. 

Don Juan is accepted more by the interior 
opposition than by the exiles. The ideas of émigrés 
tend to remain fixed from the date of emigration, 
and the republican exiles are still living in the 
Thirties. Many of them, like the Caudillo, are still 
fighting the Civil War, which is foolish of them 
since, unlike him, they lost it. They are dominated 
by the thought that the republican government was 
the last legally constituted government of Spain 
and are apt to deliver themselves of unexception- 
able but impractical sentiments such as that noth- 
ing can be decided or laid down until the Spanish 
people has been consulted by referendum and 
given its consent. The best service that the republi- 
can government in exile could render to its cause 
would be to decree its own dissolution. Virtually 
nobody in Spain knows who are its members, and 
many people have never heard of it. Its continued 
existence merely serves to divide the opposition 
and to distract attention from the fact that the 
Significant opposition to Franco is inside Spain, 
Not in Paris. 

The case of the other émigré bodies is 
father different. The Basque nationalist govern- 
Ment led by Aguirre, who was Basque Prime 
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Minister during the Civil War, is widely respected 
and has a very large following in the Basque 
provinces. But its very existence does tend to inflate 
the importance of Basque autonomy to the exclu- 
sion of all other problems, and while the problem 
of the status the Basque provinces should enjoy 
in a post-Franco Spain is vitally important to all 
Basques, it is not the only problem. Aguirre would 
accept a democratic monarchy, but his constitu- 
tional views seem likely to be a trifle over- 
dogmatic for the rather fluid situation that will 
follow Franco's removal. 

The PSOE, Partido Socialista Obrero Espafiol, 
has its headquarters in Toulouse, and is 
the main Spanish Socialist Party. The party of 
Prieto and Largo Caballero, it still has influence 
in Spain and would play an important part 
in any post-Franco regime. Although more 





Don Juan. 


than 75 Socialists were arrested last year after 
the interception by Franco’s police of some postal 
propaganda, its organisation remains strong and 
is much the most important contact that the 
democratic Spanish workers have with the outside 
world. The Toulouse leaders suffer to some extent 
from the émigré disease of being out-of-date and 
out of touch, and they often exasperate the 
Socialists inside Spain. Thus remembering their 
experiences in the Thirties and the importance of 
defeating in the US and Europe Franco’s menda- 
cious propaganda that the real opposition to him 
is Communist, the PSOE leaders refuse to co- 
Operate in any way with the Communists; whereas 
Socialists in Spain know that to refuse to strike 
because the Communists are striking does not 
serve the anti-Communist cause and may merely 
loosen the Socialist hold on the workers and de- 
liver them over to the Communists. But although 
the PSOE deserves heavy criticism for its un- 
reasonable rigidity, it undoubtedly plays a fruitful 
role in the opposition to the Caudillo. 

The Toulouse leaders are much. less inclined to 
the monarchist solution than are their counter- 
parts inside Spain. They have a justified ground 
of resentment, in that Don Juan has not consulted 
them or tried to gain their support. The argument 
that it is better for Don Juan not to have their 
support, since its possession would terrify the 
army, is naturally less telling to them than it is to 
outsiders, and’ is anyway countered by the re- 
joinder that he could negotiate in private. 

The trade union of PSOE is the UGT. The other 
large trade union body is the CNT, who are 
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anarchists. Their traditional strongholds are 
Catalonia and the south. The anarchists in exile 
are split between the orthodox zealots who will 
not co-operate with any other body, and their 
more practical comrades who support Don Juan. 


1936 and Now 

Franco’s propaganda has led many people, 
some of whom should know better, to believe that 
only an authoritarian regime can work in Spain 
and that any other will lead to another civil war. 
The causes of the last Civil War were: 


(1) The world economic depression. 

(2) The rise of Fascism in Europe and its 
struggle with Communism. 

The refusal of the Spanish Right to accept 
the reforms introduced by the first govern- 
ment of the Republic, reforms which were, 
except for the laws relating to the Church, 
extremely moderate. 

The refusal of the Socialists to join the 
government after the victory of the Left in 
the elections of 1936. 


(3 
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One cannot be sure that the post-Franco 
regime will not have to face a world economic 
depression, but there is no sign of one at present. 
A repetition of the struggle between Fascism and 
Communism in Europe is highly unlikely. The 
Spanish extreme Right is tainted with its 
collaboration with Francoism and will be much 
less powerful than it was in the Thirties. The 
Socialists now realise that Prieto was right in 
wanting to join the 1936. government and that 
Largo Caballero was disastrously wrong in refus- 
ing to do so. They will not make the same sort 
of mistake again. 

There is no prospect, then, of the 1936 situation 
recurring, but the post-Franco regime will never- 
theless be faced with fearful problems, the almost 
perennial problems of Spain—the poverty of the 
country, the regional question, interference by 
the ‘army in politics, the relationship of Church 
and State and the distribution of income between 
rich and poor. Except for the first, Franco has 
done nothing to solve them and indeed has made 
them more acute. 

The regional question chiefly, concerns Cata- 
lonia and the Basques. The rivalry between 
Castile (roughly Madrid) and Catalonia (roughly 
Barcelona) is ancient and has usually taken the 
form of the oppression of Catalonia by Castile. 
The same thing. has happened to the Basques. 
There is a Catalan and a Basque language, neither 
of which is tolerated or recognised by the regime. 
After the war the Caudillo directed that only 
‘imperial Spanish’ should be officially recognised 
in Spain, and Catalan and Basque are relegated 
to.the status of foreign and un-Christian lan- 
guages, though it is, of course, rare for the 
Basques and the Catalans to speak anything else. 
The centre of Catalan nationalism is the Benedic- 
tine Monastery of Montserrat, and Catalan and 
Basque nationalism is supported and led by the 
Church except for the bishops. Some of the 
bishops in Catalonia do not even speak Catalan 
and wholeheartedly support the Caudilio’s anti- 
Catalan policy. The Basque provinces are much 
more Catholic than any other part of Spain, and 
both.there and in Catalonia the Church’s con- 
nection with the national movements brings to 
itself as much support as it does to the move- 
ments. Catalonia and the Basque country 
have been called the Irelands of Spain, 
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For more than fifty years power station turbines have been 
built at our Hartlepool Works, including some of the most 
efficient sets to be installed in the United Kingdom for 
both public electricity supply and industrial use. Ten years 
ago a 60MW set was large, but today in our new turbine 
shops we are manufacturing, to Brown Boveri designs, 
120MW and 145MW sets for both conventional and nuclear 
power stations, and we are prepared to produce the largest 
sets yet envisaged as well as a wide range of industrial plant. 
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but they are really Irelands in reverse. The 
Basques and the Catalans are the most indus- 
trious, advanced, efficient and prosperous people 
in Spain. Their subjection to Madrid is as though 
Ireland had ruled and oppressed England and 
London had been governed by Dublin. 

Because of the regional question, the Basques, 
though fiercely conservative, fought with the 
radical Catalans on the Republican side. Besides 
the traditional military devotion to centralism, 
the Generalissimo thus has a further reason for 
repressing the Catalans and the Basques, for 
ignoring their traditional rights and liberties and 
for attempting to stamp out their national feel- 
ings. His policy has had the predictable result 
of strengthening and inflaming these feelings. 

The Castilian revulsion against separatism is so 
deep-seated that in Madrid even the opposition 
groups, save for Ridruejo’s, are inclined to under- 
estimate the strength and justification of Basque 
and Catalan feelings. Complete independence is 
plainly impracticable both politically and eco- 
nomically. Federalism would almost certainly be 
the best solution; regional pride would be 
assuaged and the unity of the country preserved. 
But local autonomy, on the Sicilian model, which 
is the minimum demand of the Basques and 
Catalans, will be the probable answer. There is 
some danger that on the Caudillo’s departure 
the Basques (but not the Catalans) will attempt to 
negotiate from a position of semi-independence. 

The action that the new government might 
have to take against the Basques would further 
strengthen the position of the army within it. If 
Spain is going to become increasingly associated 
with the rest of Europe, her army will have to 
learn to behave like a European and not an 
Arab or South American organisation, though 
the French army has rather blurred the distinc- 
tion. But this process will take time. Initially the 
army leaders will be reluctant to leave politics to 
politicians, and they will need firm and tactful 
handling by Don Juan if they are to be kept in 
their proper place. Considerable restraint by the 
politicians will also be necessary. Provocation of 
the generals must be avoided if they are to be 
sent into retirement gracefully. The transition to 
democracy must be gradual. The parties must be 
given time to. organise and the party leaders to 
make themselves more widely known. Human 
and civil rights must come first; full political 
rights later. There must be a period of con- 
valescence. Prudence, as well as the army, should 
dictate gradualness. 

The Church will be easier. The hierarchy are 
too discredited to be troublesome, and the 
Strength of the Christian opposition to Franco 
will ensure that there is no attack on the Church. 
The younger priests and-the Christian politicians 
and the non-Christians all agree that the Con- 
cordat must be torn up and the Church taken 
out of politics. Don Juan’s relations with the 
Vatican are good and there is no reason to doubt 
that the change, which is to everybody's advan- 
tage, will be carried through smoothly. 

The Spanish economy is at the stage where it 
could, if sensibly directed, grow very fast. An 
end to the present appalling exploitation of the 
workers would ensure that the benefits of this 
growth went to them. There is a good social case 
to be made for breaking up the large estates in 
the south, but tax measures to make the land- 
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owners cultivate their land properly are more 
urgent and more likely. The land problem in 
Spain is not so much that of big landowners but 
of small, and improved credit facilities and the 
encouragement of co-operatives would do much to 
make the many smallholdings viable. The poverty 
of the poor both in industry and on the land could 
thus be significently mitigated without an attack 
on the rich. 

Twenty years of a cruel and corrupt dictator- 
ship are not the best preparation for decency 
and democracy. The Caudillo has corrupted the 
whole country. Spain, like Mr. Waugh’s 
Neutralia, supports ‘a vast ill-paid bureaucracy 
whose work is tempered and humanised by cor- 
ruption.” Franco rules through fear and football; 
the fear is of being shot down or imprisoned, 
of another civil war, of the Communists, of the 
have-nots; football is the new opiate of the masses. 
And the twenty-year dissipation of Franco- 
ism will leave Spain with a terrible hangover. Yet 
the new regime will inherit a vast fund of good- 
will simply by not being Francoist and by 
genuinely bringing national reconciliation. The 
probleins it will face are not insuperable. An early 
return of the Monarchy will not produce another 
war; it is the clinging to power of the Caudillo 
which is likely to do that. If Franco remains for 
another eight or ten years, his probable successors 
will be civil war and Communism. 


Subsidising Tyranny 

From 1940 to 1942 the Caudillo openly and 
loudly proclaimed his desire for a German vic- 
tory; he then veered into neutrality, which, as 
an Allied victory became more certain, gradually 
evolved into benevolent neutrality until he had 
the impudence to write to Mr. Churchill suggest- 
ing an alliance. This July Franco did a similar 
somersault, a reversal of policy comparable to 
an announcement by Mr. Richard Dimbleby 
that he had become a republican. Spain was bank- 
rupt: without foreign money the regime would 
collapse, and the only possible sources of cash 
were America and the OEEC countries. The 





‘It happens the same in the government of 

nations as in camp. While soldiers rest, the 

leader watches zealously over peace.’ 
General Franco, October 19, 1952. 








latter could not allow him to join them in OEEC 
and could not give him money without some 
liberalisation of the Spanish economy, and even 
the Americans had begun to think that Spain 
was a rather expensive dependant. There was 
nothing else for it. Twenty years of autarchy were 
abandoned and the Caudillo embraced economic 
liberalism. For this death-bed conversion he got 
418 million vitally-needed dollars—75 million 
from the International Monetary Fund, 100 mil- 
lion from OEEC, 130 million from the US Gov- 
ernment, 68 million from private US banks, and 
45 million from the consolidation of outstanding 
debts. But there was no recantation, no admission 
of past errors. The official doctrine is that up to 
July 20 autarchy was the perfect policy, and that 
from July 21 liberalism was an even more perfect 
policy. Speaking of the economic policy pursued 
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for the last twenty years, Franco’s decree says 
‘undoubtedly the restrictive measures were of a 
temporary nature.’ Undoubtedly. 

According to the Minister of Finance the object 
of the stabilisation plan is the ‘maintenance of 
prices inside the country and the maintenance 
of the peseta abroad.’ This will be achieved by 
‘liberalisation which consists of the suppression 
of all administrative obstacles which impede 
the normal level of prices.’ By the plan the 
regime has promised the liberalisation of 50 per 
cent. of her imports, abolition of many of the 
Cajas Auténomas, stabilisation of expenditure in 
the public sector, the abolition of multiple 
exchange rates, a less obscurantist law on foreign 
investment in Spain and an intensified credit 
squeeze. This has meant and will mean a reduc- 
tion in working hours, considerable unemploy- 
ment and many commercial bankruptcies. 

Whether the stabilisation plan will work and 
manage to introduce some sanity into the Spanish 
economy depends upon whether it is seriously 
tried. The Minister of Commerce has compared 
it to ‘a rocket travelling without deviation to its 
objective.’ But in Franco Spain nothing travels 
to its objective without deviation. The political 
system, a competition between conflicting groups 
without popular support for the favour of the 
Caudillo, makes it very difficult to carry out a 
consistent policy. Already at least two big firms 
have, through influence in high places, gained 
large credits, which is just the sort of thing the 
stabilisation plan was meant to end. The liberalisa- 
tion of imports is proceeding satisfactorily so far, 
but the abolition of the Cajas Auténomas is going 
very slowly. Up till now only ten of the less 
important, such as the Cork Trade Delegation, the 
Shipbreaking Board, the Regulative Fund for 
Hard Fibre Prices, have been wound up. 

A good case can be made for saying both that 
the stabilisation plan is Franco’s only hope and 
that it will mean the end of his regime. If the 
economy is not reformed, soon even the Ameri- 
cans will not have enough money to support it. 
On the other hand, a truly liberal economy 
would mean the evaporation of most of the 
regime’s political support and would not go well 
with a military dictatorship, even though the 
latter be laughingly called, as it was by the 
Caudillo last week, a ‘democracy.’ Further, 
liberalisation is going to cause much misery in 
the country and increased hatred of the regime. 
De Gaulle in France and Frondizi in Argentina 
were able to gain popular support for their 
stabilisation by legitimately blaming their pre- 
decessors and by imposing general sacrifices. But 
in Spain the Caudillo cannot blame himself, and 
the sacrifices will not be general. Many indus- 
trialists are being badly hit and think that they 
have been betrayed by the regime, but the brunt is 
being borne by the poor, and there is no popular 
support for the plan. If, therefore, as is generally 
expected, there is a large increase in unemploy- 
ment by the beginning of next year, the temptation 
for the government to relax and to reinflate will 
be strong. 

Basically, there can be no doubt, the Caudillo 
prefers inflation. It looks big and successful and 
its fantasy appeals to him. He only gave it up 
because he was broke. He will not publicly 
abandon the stabilisation plan; probably he will 
just dodge and weave. He will try to get more 
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How, indeed? Or even choose a career until he has some 
practical experience of what it involves. How can a man 
say with certainty ‘‘This is for me’’ until he knows what 
it is all about? 

When a man decides on Unilever, he does not choose a 
career: he chooses a wide area in which to find it. The 
Unilever Management Development Scheme allows a man 
to change direction as experience sharpens or develops 
his ambition. In fact, the diversity of Unilever demands 
that a man has breadth of outlook rather than a narrow 
knowledge of a particular job. 

But the aim is specific. It is to develop men to the status 
of professionals in the art of management, men who can 
move easily from one particular sphere of activity to 
another with complete confidence in their ability to 
succ2ed in any of the 400 separate companies in Unilever. 
In short, they will be professional managers. 

The confidence of a professional, which distinguishes the 
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man trained in management from the man who ‘just 
manages’, is obtained in Unilever. The very scope of our 
organisation enables a man to advance through a variety 
of experience, instead of merely repeating one experience 
several times. 

Arts man or scientist, the potential manager is the man 
who accepts the fact that the rewards in industry (and 
they are many) come to the man who is prepared to 
become a ‘professional’ at his job. In Unilever, that job 
is management. 


* * a * * 


‘*Six Men on Business’ is a book which describes how the 
Unilever system of training for management works in 
practice. Perhaps it could help you decide on the next 
step towards a career. You are invited to write to the 
address below for a copy. If you are at a University your 
Appointments Board or Committee can provide one. 


. 
Unilever PERSONNEL DIVISION, (PRC/172), UNILEVER LIMITED, LONDON, E.C.4 
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money from the OEEC and America on the 
grounds that he is gallantly carrying out the 
stabilisation plan, while moderating his unpopu- 
larity at home by not carrying it out properly. 

It might be unfair to refer to the Franco 
regime’s past were it not for its present. M. Pinay 
has said that we have been reconciled with Ger- 
many and Italy, so why not Spain? The answer 
to that is: where are Hitler and Mussolini? In 
its membership of the OEEC and in its alliance 
with America, the Franco regime is a prostitute 
pretending to be a nun. The democracies may 
think it unkind to drag up its past, but they surely 
ought to point out that certain things are not 
done in nunneries. If Franco does not carry out 
the stabilisation plan properly, OEEC should 
withhold the remaining $25 million promised. 

Public anti-Franco declarations would be 
worthless. But heavy pressure should be exerted 
on the regime against its continued and blatant 
denial of human rights. Francoists have no justi- 
fication for resenting such ‘interference.’ So long 
as they pretend to be a civilised part of the West 
they cannot object to a little elementary instruc- 
tion on the requirements of membership. 
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Above alf, no more money should be poured 
into the Caudillo’s lap. If it is no part of a 
democracy’s duty to attempt to get rid of tyranny, 
the very least it should do is to avoid subsidising 
and maintaining tyranny. The Franco regime is 
preserved and supported by money from the 
democracies. Without that support it would 
collapse. To prate about the superiority and 
privileges of freedom, toleration and democracy 
at home while ensuring that those privileges are 
denied to Spaniards is indecent. And it is made 
more so by the fact that such behaviour, because 
of the harm it does to the democrats and the 
help it gives to the Communists, may lead to the 
near-permanent death of freedom in Spain. Each 
time the democracies give Franco money, not 
only do they postpone the day when the army 
will finally remove Franco and send for Don 
Juan, they make such an outcome less likely. The 
Spanish democratic opposition is now united; it 
may not always be so. If America and free 
Europe throw away the next opportunity of 
allowing the collapse of the regime and a peace- 
ful transition to a democratic successor, they may 
never get another one. 


Home Sweet Home 


By 


Aunt Edwina. (Fortune.) 
Every night at the Fortune 
Theatre there is presented a 
dramatic monologue written 
and delivered by William 
Douglas Home. I do not know 
whether Mr. Douglas Home 
has cleared the various versions 
of his monologue with the Lord Chamberlain, 
because his text, according to press reports, 
obviously alters with each evening. I can only 
speak for the evening of Monday, November 9, 
when he appeared in order, as he phrased it, ‘to 
do a Behan.” This Brechtian device of brushing 
aside the cast (who were taking a call in a 
curtain-raiser called Aunt Edwina, by the same 
author) and alienating at least some of the 
audience can be audaciously successful. But it 
needs the imaginative direction of Joan Little- 
wood, and a good deal more stage confidence than 
Mr. Douglas Home possesses, in order to be 
theatrically effective. Mr. Douglas Home had the 
air of a greyhound which had just been presented 
with a dubious wodge of meat. He wore a slightly 
old-fashioned blue pinstripe and launched an 
attack on the critics. He singled out for rebuke 
Alan Dent, of the News Chronicle, for being soft- 
hearted enough to write a second opinion of the 
curtain-raiser which was microscopically more 
favourable than his first-night review. He com- 
pared himself to Don Quixote, though this time, he 
said, cleverly incorporating an old joke, he was 
fighting not windmills but windbags. He com- 
plained that critics were irresponsible and apt to 
confuse a light-hearted farce with a serious prob- 
lem drama. He ended by announcing that he knew 
the secret of the newspapers’ conspiracy against 
him—the critics were annoyed about the subject of 
ex-change because they wished they could 
become men themselves. 
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I have no objection to Mr. Douglas Home 
giving us a piece of his mind. Only it seems a 
pity that it should be the last piece. On Monday 
evening, I must admit, he no longer asked the 
audience to applaud if they believed in Aunt 
Edwina and so he avoided being accused of 
plagiarising J. M. Barrie, who in rather similar 
circumstances used to have Wendy asking the 
audience to applaud if they believed in fairies. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Douglas Home’s impersona- 
tion of an angry middle-aged subaltern treating 
a bolshie group of NCOs to a few badly chosen 
words was only too realistic. His argument was 
illogical, pettish and partisan. There is no doubt 
that he did well in a difficult part, but the part 
was so written that it forfeited most of my sym- 
pathy. The justification of a critic’s existence is 
exactly the same as the justification of a play- 
wright’s—that both are being paid to do the job 
they want to do. If one produces a play which 
nobody goes to see, or the other writes a column 
which nobody reads, then the alternative is to 
go on the dole or enter the House of Lords or 
apply for the other man’s job. I do not believe 
that fourteen men have condemned Aunt Edwina 
to death—no critics are as powerful as that— 
but anyway it would be two more than were 
needed to condemn Podola. 

The play which preceded William Douglas 
Home’s soliloquy hardly seems worth all the fuss. 
This is an upper-class farce about a pipe-smoking, 
heavy-drinking, hard-swearing, fox-hunting 
colonel who turns into a woman while on a 
cruise round the world. I disagree with those 
critics who thought it tasteless to dig fun out of 
such a dilemma. Aunt Edwina is far from taste- 
less—in fact, it has the rich, ripe aroma of too- 
long-hung game. Its fault is much more serious— 
it is unfunny. The best jokes, I have often said, are 
on serious subjects. But before an author is fitted 
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to handle the comedy he must first be able to com- 
prehend the tragedy of his theme. Mr. Douglas 
Home seems to have no idea of the real sexual, 
emotional, physical, social and financial compli- 
cations which his colonel would suffer. He 
behaves as if it were simply a matter of dressing 
up like an old bag and remembering not to light 
a pipe or stand up when a lady enters the room. 
All this was funny enough when it first occurred 
in Charley’s Aunt. But Lord Fancourt Babberley 
was only pretending to be a woman. Colonel 
Ryan is a woman and we want to know how she 
feels. Is she just an emasculated man in drag, 
or is she a female with female likes and dislikes, 
fears and wants? Here could be a subject for 
high comedy. Instead, Mr. Douglas Home has 
not one interesting or original insight to 
illuminate the subject that he has chosen. 
Henry Kendal’s playing of the colonel-into- 
lady reflects the author’s lack of interest in the 
real problems and frustrations of sex-change. 
Some of the time, he makes a not very successful 
attempt to be a gruff old man cluttered up in 
petticoats. Most of the time, he camps it up for 
sniggers with manly gestures fading into womanly 
wriggles, vulgar grimaces alternating with refined 
simpers, on the level of the Dame in an old- 
fashioned pantomime. The rest of the characters 
are flat pasteboard caricatures, without a single 
human eccentricity. Aunt Edwina is a tired, 
tedious, third-hand, fourth-rate charade, which 
shows up the glum materialism of the squirearchy 
far more devastatingly than any left-wing satire. 


Ballet 


Through Georgia 


By CLIVE BARNES 


Happy countries have no 
histories; they have no folk 
dances either. Folk dance 
flourishes best in those em- 
battled corners that have never 
really known currently which 
colour they were on the map. 
Oppression over the centuries 
breeds resistance, nationalism and dancing— 
which is why England has the Cecil Sharp move- 
ment and Georgia has the troupe which this 
week opened a season at the Albert Hall. 

As anonymous as befits their Byzantine heri- 
tage, the Georgians leap and glide on to the 
depressingly bare platform with animal alertness. 
The moustached men, wearing a uniform black 
whose yellow piping showed vestigial remains of 
ammunition belts, are warriors. Their bodies are 





’ stiff with pride, but their legs jerk and slide with 


a tiny, jabbing intricacy. Their faces wear the 
confident grins of assertive masculinity, they have 
aristocracy and sophistication. They quite un- 
affectedly fancy themselves. They circle round the 
women—who are gracious, warm and impres- 
sionable. They go round and round in what, cen- 
turies before Georgia, or even Byzantium, had 
started as a fertility rite. Now it’s just a dance 
for men and women—round and round, dazzling 
footwork from the men, soft smiles and waving 
kerchiefs from the women: a choreographic idyll 
of the well-adjusted man. 
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These people are staggeringly good, natural 
dancers. They have the right response to rhythm 
and many of them can play around with it in a 
way you only find in the best of ballet dancers, 
while their basic steps seem to be capable of 
infinite embroidery. Interestingly their dances 
present an uncertain balance between barbarity 
and elegance. One moment they will be lost in a 
marvellous tracery of delicate footwork, then the 
music changes its tempo slightly and this civilised 
restraint collapses as the dancers break into 
pagan bursts of virtuosity. 

The home-bred speciality of Georgian dancers 
is the point-work of the men, and this is the 
first time it has been seen in London. They are 
the only male dancers to go up on full point, 
and did so for centuries before Taglioni. They do 
not use blocked shoes in the manner of classical 
ballerinas, but support themselves on the knuckles 
of their feet. | would have expected the results 
to be grotesque, but not a bit of it. It seems 


THE 


Taglioni and company discovered—a completely 
new range with freedom in jumps and spins. 

The Albert Hall programme has been cleverly 
arranged to show all the varieties of Georgian 
dance. Sword fights for the men, with steel spark- 
ing on steel and sword arcs hissing just above the 
dancers’ heads, build up to a climax of stylised 
sword-play where no one would ever be able to 
make the same mistake twice. These are con- 
trasted with the smooth gliding Oriental dances 
of the women, with their long embroidered skirts 
hiding their feet, as they sweep across the stage 
like ships in full sail. Then there are the comedy 
dances, perhaps a bit self-conscious in their clown- 
ing naivety, yet not as unfunny as most. The com- 
pany is also by far the smartest-dressed folk 
troupe London has seen from Eastern Europe. 
The usual bargain-basement sateens have 
been replaced with costumes of sumptuous 
sobriety. All in all, the presentation is a credit 
to the company’s artistic directors, Nino Ramish- 
viliand Hiko Sukhishvili. 


Stravinsky Rex 


entirely natural and gives the dancers—as 
Music 
By 
Tue benefits of Mr. William 


Giock’s recent appointment as 
Controller of Music on the 
BBC. have not been slow in 
showing themselves. Exciting 
rumours are going around of a 
change in the outlook and com- 
position of next year’s Prom 
programmes. These have still to be confirmed 
and clarified. But this week, thanks to the BBC, 
we have been enjoying a miniature Stravinsky 
festival. Oedipus Rex, the Symphony in C, the 
Mass and the Octet have all been broadcast, or 
recorded for later transmission, in the space of 
six days. The BBC used to be a byword for its 
cavalier and insolently parochial treatment of 
distinguished foreign musicians, and though 
Stravinsky was too eminent to be given the big 
brush-olf, others if not he could unfold an instruc- 
tive tale of petty slights and large-scale inade- 
quacies. It is heartening now to see such pains 


DAVID CAIRNS 


sages that have gone wrong in_ transcription. 

So far so good. But with all the reformed inten- 
tions behind them, the performances for the 
most part have not been quite good enough. The 
orchestra in particular has still to slough off the 
baneful consequences of mediocre pay. the sloth- 
ful attitude to rehearsal bred by long years under 
conductors who hardly bother to rehearse 
properly, the indifference to refinement of tone 
and perfection of ensemble, and the equally 
routine, journeyman approach to all occasions 
great and small. 

Take the public performance of Oedipus Rex 
in the Festival Hall last Monday night. If ever 
there was a historic occasion, here it was: the 
tiny hobbling figure, frail as a mouse, the pale, 
ivory, inscrutable, age-old and ageless coun- 
tenance of perhaps the one indisputable master 
among living composers, conducting a master- 
work of indisputable power and nobility; and the 
legendary Cocteau, signing the air with ironic 
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harsh, precisely spoken opening words, ‘Spec- 
tateurs, vous allez entendre une version latine 
d'Edipe-Roi, the many Frenchmen and franco- 
philes in the audience purred with almost audible 
satisfaction (strictly speaking, it was a piece of 
arrant prestige-mongering to import Cocteau, the 
author of the text, to read the narration in French, 
since the whole point, clearly indicated in the 
score, is that it should be delivered in the lan- 
guage of the audience to whom it is being 
addressed, so that the meaning of the Latin text 
may be made plain to ‘the people’; but the idea, 
once thought of, must have been irresistible). 

Here, then, were the elements: yet, to my mind, 
the performance never quite caught fire or rose 
to the immense expectations of the occasion. The 
chorus sang firmly, the orchestra played com- 
petently and vigorously (and Stravinsky's beat is 
admittedly not always clear and decisive), but the 
tension, the grandeur, the agony, the ritual fer- 
vour and timeless resignation of this tremendous 
score Were missing. 

It is part of the austere greatness of works like 
Oedipus that they show up unmercifully the 
human inadequacies of their performers. Ideally, 
for example, the tenor who sings Oedipus must 
be purged of the puffed-up egotism of his kind, 
he must be truly heroic and tragic in declamation 
and bearing, personal and impersonal at the same 
time. Helmut Melchert’s performance, with its 
heavily accented, broken-up vocal line (too much 
intrusive “h’ here, | thought) and trumpeted high 
notes, gave us the overbearing arrogance, pom- 
posity and vanity of Oedipus but not his great- 
ness, his innate aristocracy and potential nobility. 
Irma Kolassi’s middle and lower registers were 
far too weak to come through the loudness of the 
orchestra in the quicker part of Jocasta’s aria and 
in the magnificent agitato twelve-eight duet with 
Oedipus, though she conveyed something of the 
urgency and terror of her music. In the orchestra 
there were moments of beauty and distinction— 
Janet Craxton’s playing of the oboe phrase which 
echoes Oedipus’s invidia fortunum odit, for 
instance, or the woodwind at resciturus 
nostrum. But in general there was, I felt, more 
competence than conviction. Oedipus is a work 
that all concerned in must fling themselves into 
without reserve, without inhibition, without fear, 
without thought of themselves, but with all of 
themselves. Wonderful that the 
allowed to happen—performances of even the 
concert version are still deplorably rare here. 
while it has taken more than thirty years to be 
professionally staged in England—but sad that, 
forme at least. it did not fulfil all the promise it 
had on paper. 

A stage production of Oedipus is announced 
coming at Sadler’s Wells early in the New Year. 
Meanwhile I am delighted to be able to eat some 
of my recent words about incompetent produc- 
tion at Sadler's Wells. The new Cinderella, skil- 
fully translated by Arthur Jacobs, conducted by 
Bryan Balkwill, and produced by Douglas Craig, 
wo learnt his job at Glyndebourne, has, elusive 
but unmistakable, the quality of style: it is cer- 
tainly the most polished piece of opera in London 
at the moment. But my main point remains: such 
standards, which are at present exceptional at 
Sadler’s Wells. must become general to all the 
stagework and an automatic assumption of the 
ethos of the place. 
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Men About the House 


By 


with Mr. Aneurin Bevan for the 
first time in my life, I hope his 
plea for serious consideration 
of a televised Parliament will 
not be buried with cautious 
head - shaking and _ general 
joking. For instance, Tonight, 
ss the Derek Hart Show is still called, had an item 
in which Hart was very funny. From the Front 
Bench he played to the cameras while colleagues 
ilternately lolled or simpered, according to 
whether they thought voters were still viewing. 
Point made: but the argument does not end there. 
Those who quite rightly fear that for lack of 
public interest the mainstream of power is being 
diverted from Westminster, cannot complain if it 
is suggested that the most popular medium of 
mass communications be enlisted to make the 
public take notice. If they retort that Parliament 
isdeadly dull, then the responsibility is surely with 
Members to make it otherwise, instead of being 
allowed to hide their lack of light beneath the 
bushel of Hansard and brief press reports. As for 
those Bills of local or highly limited concern 
there is no suggestion that the camera should 
peer into every stage of committee, though on the 
other hand debates on such subjects might well 
be watched by the minorities involved. The appeal 


| FINDING myself in agreement 
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of the great occasions is obvious. The whole 
subject is one on which there is no irresistible 
case from any viewpoint, but it might be more 
than a pity to assume that compromise need go 
against Mr. Bevan rather than to make his pro- 
posal work. Certainly I would’ feel happier about 
the resistance to him if I did not suspect that much 
of it came from top people without sets. 

In drama, the fortnight has seen revivals of two 
major plays which originally were also piéces 
d'occasion: one has been received with deferen- 
tial rapture, allowances were made for the other. 
But for me Arthur Miller’s The Crucible (ITV, 
Granada) generates light without heat. Miller 
always rather smacks of that playwriting degree 
he once took—though even here the contrivance 
is hardly foolproof, for surely we are cheated of 
our real confrontation scene by Abigail's disap- 
pearance after her denunciation of her ex-lover’s 
wife. As courageous anti-McCarthyism, it was 
magnificent and is still notable, but as a study in 
demonic possession it never begins to make even 
half the sense of Huxley's Devils of Loudun. For 
a critic to protest that he is unmoved is really as 
personal, pointless and irrelevant as a laxative 
testimonial to the opposite effect; I can only say 
that Miller’s hickory-hewn farmer hero and New 
England witch-hunters have to me only a statu- 
esque but, as it were, deep-frieze quality. 
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Anouilh’s Antigone (BBC) on the other hand, 
performs for me the trick of drawing irrational 
tears—and this although (not because) he has 
thrown away all his cards but one, by the device 
of his narrator setting the scene, insisting on the 
foregone conclusion, interrupting the action to 
analyse the characters and their emotions. The 
one card left is art. Antigone must have been 
overwhelming in Occupied Paris; it still stands up 
more than well, the only reservation being that 
Creon’s gradual revelation of the beastliness of 
the brother whom Antigone will die to bury can 
never have quite the same shock effect on a second 
visit. The Chorus’s speech on the nature of 
tragedy, the clockwork that needs only starting 
to move inexorably, as against melodrama in 
which there is still choice and therefore argument 

this is not super dramatic writing, but then 
the whole play has far more intellectual weight 
and cohesion than Miller’s. Dorothy Tutin and 
Basil Sydney were very fine as Antigone and 
Creon, original Resistance heroine and reluctant, 
reasonable jackboot, and Noel Willman’s rapt 
chorus performed the feat of almost equalling 
that inexplicably magic moment when the curtain 
went up at the New Theatre in 1944, and Sir 
Laurence Olivier put his foot on the ramp of 
lights and began quietly, ‘Well, here we are. : 

A disappointment was Windmill Near a 
Frontier (BBC), John Harrison’s play with Paul 
Scofield, Margaret Johnston, Lesley Nunnerley 
and Neville Jason. Quarrel between two young 
lovers at their windmill rendezvous finds an adult 
parallel and is eventually clarified by putative 
romance between fleeing politician and sheltering 
housewife; all in the rain. Often too much of a 
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poor man’s Crime Passionnel, at other times it 
showed honest thought about love and its obliga- 
tions, but this was strangled with verbiage. 
Selective quotation out of context can (as I have 
recently been reminded) give a misleading im- 
pression, but I must submit that when the middle- 
aged lovers have to speak thus: “You've drained 
me at the eyes.” ‘I was dying of thirst.’ “Let me 
drink some of it back’—it is typical of Mr. 
Harrison’s dialogue. Tried sardonically, it might 
just have got by in small doses; spoken dead 
straight in pore-inspecting close-up it failed. 

Also the piece went to underline the old prob- 
lem of accents—insoluble, if you like, but in- 
sufficiently heeded, especially by BBC. (When 
ITV wish a foreign accent they have a way of 
engaging foreigners.) Sometimes I wonder how it 
works out abroad—whether cockney seems in- 
tolerable translated and spoken, say, in a certain 
Swedish accent, but the fact remains that here it 
is hopeless to propose, as Mr. Harrison did, ‘a 
small European State,” and even to engage such 
a promising young actress as Miss Nunnerley, if 
the moment she enters, however suitably pro- 
letarian and bejeaned her appearance, she speaks 
as though modom has given her the day off. 

ATV mounted its much-announced investiga- 
tion into the Western cult. Lindsay Anderson 
introduced a skimpy history of Western films; 
interviewed Bessie Love, Anthony Quinn, Carl 
Foreman, who spoke respectively with charm, 
semi-relevance and pungency about the subject. 
Mr. Foreman called TV Westerns ‘threadbare’— 
and is there a better word? Then to a studio 
discussion between Foreman, Richard Hoggart, 
Hilda Himmelweit and Kingsley Amis, with 
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everybody talking intelligently in different direc- 
tions. Entertaining enough, but the obvious lack 
was of any attempt to relate the myth of the 
Western film to the sordid actuality of the West 
at the end of the last century. 

This in fact was dealt with very fairly by Gary 
Cooper on the previous Friday’s Press Conference 
(BBC). Mr. Cooper was most engagingly relaxed, 
with that kind of bland film-star front which 
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suggests that every prospect pleases and only 
Roderick Mann is vile. He was given an easy 
passage, except for one moment when Eileen 
Ascroft stopped going on about the woman’s 
angle long enough for Thomas Wiseman to ask 
whether Mr. Cooper himself was a man of cour- 
age, and how it felt always to play such heroes. 
Miss Ascroft was quickly off again, but Mr. 
Cooper had jolly nearly fallen off his horse. 


Toil and Trouble 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 





Cinema 

IC | 9 Libel. (Odeon, Leicester 
4 jz} g Square.)—South Seas Adven- 
4 ; 5 ture. (London Casino.) — 
c@ ij 9 The Best of Everything. 
a o (Carlton.) 

8 j 9} AsquitH, though he hasn't an 
al 2: 3] unmistakable style, can either 





be our most stylish director 
or he can be as out of place in the hurly-burly 
of the present as a unicorn at a rodeo. Libel (‘A’ 
certificate), his new film, shows him at his most 
awkward, and Dirk Bogarde, who for some 
splendid moments in The Doctor's Dilemma 
managed to get away from the public’s estimate 
of him as handsome, wet, and melancholy, is back 
again looking rather damply noble, his hair an 
unconvincing grey, his home stately enough to 
have Dimbleby (as Himself) paying it a television- 
ary visit. His film wife is Olivia de Havilland. Now 
I like her, and him, but they just don’t match; and 
if personalities don’t match it’s no good marrying 
them off and expecting us to believe it. So every- 
thing about their home life is just slightly off. For 
instance, they have a small boy whom we first 
see singing ‘Ba ba black sheep’ with his mother. 
‘Rather old for that,’ muttered my neighbour, and 
so he was. The Christopher Robin hairstyle could 
pass, but ‘Ba ba black sheep’ is over and done with 
at three and this child looked six. 
The film is a rehashed play and looks it: Act I, 
a country house; Act II, a courtroom. Flashbacks, 
just to prove we're in the cinema, to a prisoner-of- 
war camp. Mr. Bogarde, in a very Tichborne 
situation, plays three parts, or rather two and a 
nasty remnant of one (the walloped remains of 
either—which? being mystery number one). The 
excellent, unordinary Paul Massie is a kind of 
equivocal figure of vengeance (on whom? being 
mystery number two). And those two pillars of the 
British film industry, of whose unchanging man- 
nerisms I grow steadily wearier as my film-going 
career progresses, Robert Morley and Wilfrid 
Hyde White, provide the courtroom with the usual 
film spectacle of the law at its silliest. The judge is 
Richard Wattis, which cheers things a bit; but his 
sad face is kept strictly judicial, as Mr. Bogarde is 
kept strictly reverent. Of course, if you were sud- 
denly accused of being somebody else and couldn’t 
quite remember who you were yourself, and the 
top half of one of your fingers was missing, like 
the Buchan villain, and so was his—or yours 
(which?)—and anyway you were doubles and 
your cousin told how you fell out of a tree and 
had stitches and scars which, it appears, no longer 
showed; you mightn’t, of course, feel irreverent. 
But it’ was Asquith who made Bogarde first 


irreverent and might have given us half a moment 
at least of it again. As it is, he gives us a heavy 
retrospective whodunit about doubles, one a rich 
baronet and the other a poor actor, class-conscious 
in a way that has always seemed embarrassing 
and now, thanks to Mr. John Braine, seems dated 
as well. Dimbleby’s manner at the beginning, quite 
unconscious of parody yet beautifully guying 
(you'd think, if you didn’t know) the suave, half 
matey and half in awe interviewer, just about sets 
the tone: chummy, olde-worlde, uneasy. No 
wonder, with such a story. Doubles are just one of 
those tricks that look too easy: like pulling chest- 
nuts out of the story department or paying one 
actor to play three parts. 

There is a new Cinerama travelogue, South 
Seas Adventure (producer: Carl Dudley; ‘U’ 
certificate). It is long (two and a half hours, in- 
cluding the interval) and makes me feel seasick, 
carsick, airsick, and at times plain filmsick, be- 
cause, enclosed in its semicircular embrace, I really 
get the physical feeling of moving on the water, 
cloud, road, or whatever it happens to be: a 
technical achievement, I suppose, to turn the 
stomach without making it move from its seat. I 
was deafened, too: sometimes pleasantly, as when 
the church choir on Tonga sang ‘Onward, Christian 
Soldiers’ in Polynesian, or the waves roared round 
my ears as we (yes, we) surf-rode, if that’s the word; 
often for what seemed interminable moments 
when fifteen orchestras played at once, and | 
remembered the Dorothy Sayers story of the man 
left up in the belfry, to be killed by nothing but 
noise. The South Seas are all very beautiful, of 
course; but views don’t make a film any more than 
violent action does, and the commentary, though 
partly spoken by Orson Welles, is terrible. In fact 
the whole thing is fairly terrible; but it is, if you 
want it and never saw it, Cinerama. 

The Best of Everything (director: Jean 
Negulesco; ‘A’ certificate) gets my Oscar as the 
worst film of the year so far (except, perhaps, for 
Count Your Blessings, another of Mr. Negulesco’s 
efforts). I don’t know what it is about Mr. Negu- 
lesco that turns everything he touches pale puce: 
the faces, the attitudes, the outlooks, the stories, 
all are swathed in his particular wash of senti- 
mentality, over-emphasis, and pjain screaming 
vulgarity. Everything happens to the gitls who 
work in this New York publisher’s of his: seduc- 
tion, abortion, proposition, humiliation, pinches 
from the boss and slithers off the skyscraper’s fire 
escape to a nasty death below. With Joan Craw- 
ford, Susy Parker, Hope Lange, Louis Jourdaa, 
Stephen Boyd, Brian Aherne, Martha Hyer . - - 
it’s one of those all-star weepies. 
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THE ULTIMATUM 


Sirn,— Mr. Henriques has a good point when he writes 
that the facts about Suez can be assembled 
‘to produce directly opposite conclusions’ if the facts 
in question are limited to what one could cail the 
tactical story of the whole affair. 


known 





But the following ‘known facts’ seem to indicate 
that the Suez adventure had some deplorable aspects 
and no rearranging of the facts I have in mind. 
selection of which are listed below. will lead to any 
other conclusion than that Suez was a maior blunde 

No British Ambassador in the Middle East had 
knowledge of what HMG was up to 

( ihe same goes fo! all the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers. One of them told me that he 
heard the news about the ultimatum on the 
RBC news 

( g aside the Indian reaction. the Canadian 

‘rnment publicly stated that the actior 
G endangering Commonwealth unit 
( e official Opposition were given ten minutes’ 
ice of the Government's intention to issue 
in ultimatum. It had been supposed up till then 
th British Government about to issue a 
twelve-hour ultimatum whose rejection would 
ican military operations would take soundings 
find out if the Opposition would support 
such action, 

(e) O American allies were not informed of ou 
intention and even if we pass that by it hardly 
excuses the fact that they were deliberately 
deceived 

(f) It can quite easily be shown that the three 
reasons given for the ultimatum were com 


pletely bogus. For example: ‘the protection of 
British lives and property.” It is difficult to 
imagine a more effective way of jeopardising 
British lives than te follow up the ultimatum 
by a slow-time air bombardment on selected 
targets (in fact we hit a prison) and the dissem- 
ination of rather vulgar leaflets attacking 
Nasser, The head of a great concern in Egypt 
told me that he was amazed that Nasser had 
been able to control the Cairo mob. 

{y) lt the Admiralty were responsible for advising 
the Government that the withdrawal of pilots 
would make it impossible for the Egyptians to 
operate the Canal, the whole Board ought to 
have been made to walk the plank into the deep 
end of the Serpentine. 

These are a small sample of known ‘facts which 

Present the same picture however you arrange them 

Where Mr. Henriques is dead right. and | could 
supplement his evidence, is in his criticism of our 
military weakness. 

An admired uncle of mine said to me: ‘My boy. if 
You ever want to swindle do not do it for less than a 
million.’ At Suez we proved to be incapable of carry- 
ing out petty larceny—and may I add in conclusion 
that 1 very much doubt if we are in much better shape 
loday for the successful operation of intentional 
tanditry in the event of the present Government (01 
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some of the Cabinet) deciding to go berserk.— Yours 
faithfully, 
STEPHEN KING-HALI 
King-Hall News Letter. 
162 Buckingham Palace Read, SW1 


* 


Sir,— Mr. Erskine Childers is obviously getting very 
near the truth, but he has, I think, rather glossed 


over what, to my mind, is the most interesting feature 
of this whole Suez affair—the motive working in 
the mind of Anthony Eden. 

1 only met Eden once. It was before the war, at 
the time of the Italian invasion of Abyssinia. The 
Rome-Berlin axis was, of course, an established fact 
at that moment in history. and Eden was convinced 
that if a determined effort could be made by the 
West to stop Mussolini in his tracks, there was a 
reasonable possibility of averting Hitler's war. I 
think myself that later events have proved him 
wrong, and that nothing could have prevented 
H:tler’s war. 

Nevertheless, Eden was not allowed by popular 
sentiment to go to war with Mussolini in defence of 
Abyssinia, either with or without the auspices of the 
League, and it has become an idée fixe in his mind 
ever since that appeasement achieves nothing, and 
that the only way to prevent war is to attack. 

Mr. Erskine Childers has in fact omitted from his 
account of the proceedings the main argument in 
Eden’s miad. | refer to the threat from Russia. 

I am quite certain that Eden regarded Nasser as 
inother Mussolini and Russia as another Hitler- 
Germany. He thought. in fact, that Nasser was 
Russia’s stooge, and that the only way to prevent 
a third world war was to stop Nasser dead. 


ihis may have been a misunderstanding of the 
situation, but it was certainly not ignoble.—-Yours 
faithfully, 


ANTHONY GIBBS 
Spurfoid House, Peaslake, Surrey 
* 
Sir —-Neither of the leaflets illustrated with the 


iption ‘Two of the leaflets dropped by the British 


yn Egypt’ was dropped or otherwise distributed in 
Egypt or anywhere else. They were prepared but 
used.—Yours faithfully 
BERNARD FERGUSSON 
{uchairne, Ballantrae, Ayrshire 


THE BEC’s YUGOSLAV SERVICE 

Sir.-—It is interesting and even fascinating to see that 
Mr. D. Clarke, once assistant to the head of the 
BBC Yugoslav service and presumably still in close 
nough touch to know what goes on there, has not 
defended the broadcasts at all against Mr. Marn’s 
quite specific accusations. He argues only that mere 
crude anti-Communism will not do—but no one has 
asked for such a substitute. All that is asked for is 
objectivity, the very quality for which the BBC was 
once so famous. 

There are some other points in Mr. Clarke’s letter 
which require comment. Perhaps the British Embassy 
in Belgrade was beginning to feel that Mr. Clarke's 
broadcasts were ‘tactless and officious, but a very 
large number of Yugoslav listeners did not share that 
view. Mr. Clarke would hardly be broadcasting today 
if he had stayed at the BBC; he ‘silenced himself’ long 
before he left Bush House. 

The fact that the West felt, at a certain time, that it 
was good policy to support and assist Tito, surely 
does not mean that the BBC had to identify itself 
with the Yugoslav Communist point of view, and thus 
support and a Communist dictatorship. The 
West is also giving support to Franco, but | am not 
aware that the BBC’s Spanish service is as submissive 
and soft as it is towards the Yugoslav Communists. 
Neither am | aware that the Bulgarian and Rumanian 
sections of the BBC, for example, churn out ‘elemen- 
tary anti-Communist propaganda.’ What they broad- 
cast is the truth which is often ignored or glossed ove 
in the broadcasts to Yugoslavia. 

Mr. Clarke has come more to the point when he 
says that those who have power and influence in 
’ ugoslavia (i.e.. Party members and fellow-travellers) 
are. in his opinion, a receptive audience! This is an 
excellent illustration of the type of mentality which 
Mr. Peter Wiles criticised when he studied and re- 


assist 


67) 


ported on the work of the Russian section—-the 
mentality which believes in attempting to convert the 
Communist leadership. This is both futile and naive. 
The inevitable consequence of such an attitude is to 
soft-pedal anything which might offend the Com- 
munist susceptibilities. So in order to keep the -Yugo- 
slay Communists even-tempered one has to do what 
the BBC is doing now. No foreign service of the BBC 
is meant for this. Truth is indivisible whether the 
audience consists of Communists or their victims. 
What is needed is really good objective reporting 
and fair criticism where necessary of the abuses of 
the Communist regime. This would certainly keep 
millions of Yugoslavs glued to their sets. It would 
also annoy the Yugoslav Communists; but is the fact 
that the Yugoslav Communists would be annoyed any 
justification for the continuation of the present BBC 
policy? —Yours faithfully, 
ANDREW ALEXANDER 
47 St George's Drive, SW] 


PUBLIC OPINION POLLS 

Sir,—Mr. Inglis has been silly again; once more he 
forces me to say so, rudely and in public. Because, 
from the outset. he talked nonsense, | offered a private 
discussion, but he refused. 

Having found that he was writing nonsense about 
the ‘Don’t Knows,’ he leaves them alone this time and 
raises instead a new question, about the size of the 
gap in the polls and in the election. 

Mr. Inglis quotes figures of 3.6 per cent., 1.5 per 
cent. and 5.4 per cent. for the NOP, Gallup Poll 
and the general election respectively. The true figures, 
for the purposes of the comparison he is trying to 
make, are 3.9 per cent., 2 per cent. and 4.3 per 
cent. respectively. That Mr. Inglis gets them wrong 
is one of the grounds for my opening sentence. 
Ancther of the grounds is that the differences between 
the polls themselves, and between the polls’ results 
on the one hand and the outcome of the election itself 
on the other hand, are well within the expected 
sampling error. But, of course, all that is statistics 
to Mr, Inglis. 

Let me turn to Mr. Brian Acland’s letter. There 
Were movements of opinion during the campaign 
and our polls reflected these movements. If Mr. 
Acland wishes to have supporting evidence of this 
statement | will gladly supply it to him privately. 
Moreover, in this election we found a factor operat- 
ing at a strength which previously was unknown, 
that Conservative voters were all likely to vote, while 
a sizeable section of Labour supporters were not. 
Hence, our record read like this: 

1. Up to the last weekend we were finding a 
close finish as a likely outcome, based on answers 
to the question which we had used since 1955, 
‘How would you vote in the (next) 
election?’ 

2. On Wednesday, October 7, we published an 
estimate of the outcome of the election head- 
lined, ‘The turnout will decide who rules,’ and 
said that on this basis the Tories would have a 
comfortable lead of 5 to 7 per cent. 

3. On Thursday, October 8, we published the 
results of the question mentioned in paragraph 
one above and spelled them out as Mr. Acland 
describes. What he does not mention is that. 
at the same time, we gave a warning that the 
figures were not adjusted for turnout. We said 
that when this was done there was a possibility 
of a ‘major Tory victory.” 

— Yours faithfully, 


general 


HENRY DURANI 
Social Surveys (Gallup Poll) Ltd., 


211 Regent Street, WI 


[Brian Inglis writes: “So my figures are not the 
“true” figures. Dr. Durant appears to have forgotten 
that on the frent page of the Daily Mail for October 
8 the headline ran 

3.6 per cent. gap in Election Eve Poll 
and on the front page of the News Chronicle for 
October 8. the graph of the final figures in answer 
to the question “How do you intend to vote in the 
general election on October 8?” showed a gap ot 
1.5 per cent. 

‘If these figures were not correct, may | suggest 
Dr Durant publishes an apology in the newspapers 
concerned?’} 
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THE OFF-WHITE HIGHLANDS 


Sm,—lIn answer to Mr. F. S. Joelson, it is true both 
that Mr. Culwick declared that ‘a great many of us 
are prepared to see the principle of Africans farming 
in the Highlands’ and, as I wrote, that ‘Right-wing 
Europeans of Group Captain Briggs’s United Party 
condemned’ the Sessional Paper on the White High- 
lands utterly—and publicly. Group Captain Briggs 
did so himself. Mr. Joelson must not blame me if 
the United Party speaks with two voices. (I am not 
very clear what is meant by being ‘prepared to sec 
the principle of Africans farming in the Highlands.’) 

I am surprised that Mr. Joelson reads the phrase 
“Kenyatta’s supposed but not very definite complicity 
in Mau Mau’ as a ‘misrepresentation of the plain 
facts’ that Kenyatta was sentenced and has been 
arbitrarily detained in banishment ever since his 
term expired, I stated these facts plainly in my 
article, It is impossible to be satisfied that the whole 
truth about Kenyatta’s relation to Mau Mau has ever 
been established. No one who thinks it has can have 
studied the case—or heard of Macharia. He was 
one of the main witnesses against Kenyatta. He sub- 
sequently made an affidavit that his evidence had 
been false and that he had been coached by the 
authorities and offered a trip to England and a 
course in social science in return for giving it, The 
Government denied this and he was convicted of 
perjury for swearing a false affidavit. But the episode 
did not help to clarify the case. 

‘Mr. Creighton implies that no European may be 
willing to sell or rent land in the Highlands to a 
non-European.’ I do not understand the force of 
Mr. Joelson’s ‘may.’ If he had written ‘will not be 
willing,’ I should repiy that I wrote: ‘Nothing com- 
pels any European to [sell to a non-European); if 
none will, he is unlikely to get in.’ Does Mr. Joelson 
disagree? I will add now that my bet is that very 
few would, though Mr. Joelson is entitled to a 
different opinion. 

May I ask Mr. Joelson two questions? Does he 
deny that the Sessional Paper on the White Highlands 
was badly received by a large number of Kenya 
Europeans? And would he care to predict publicly 
how many Africans, approximately, will be farming 
in the Highlands five years after the Sessional Paper 
becomes law, if it does?—Yours faithfully, 

T. R. M. CREIGHTON 
The Warden's Lodge, St. Patrick's Hall, Reading 





A PLACE IN THE SUN 

Sir,—The two articles on South Africa which 
appeared in the November 6 issue of your journal 
are an example of the highly selective interest which 
is being shown abroad these days in the Union’s 
affairs. So obsessed with a single theme have corre- 
spondents and commentators become that the very 
substantial progress which has been made by all 
sections of the people since the war has gone by 
unobserved. 

Take, for instance, the two major goais of good 
housing and literacy. A decade ago it seemed to 
many that the slum problem created by the influx 
of hundreds of thousands of Bantu people to the 
fast-growing centres of industrialisation was beyond 
solution. However, in 1951 a complete bréak was 
made with past policy, the principle of economic 
homes built by Bantu for Bantu was implemented— 
and the final solution is now well in sight. 

Since 1955, 100,000 Bantu houses have been built 
in the cities to specifications nowhere lower than 
those laid down for slum clearance in Britain. The 
homes are rented for between £1 and £5 a month, 
and a three-room dwelling can be bought for £250 
-—deposit £12 10s, In five years there will be mo 
slums. 

As with housing in 1951, so with education in 
1953, a complete break was made with past policy. 
The new principle was the intimate associating of 
Bantu schools with the life of the community. Pro- 
vision was made for the control of each school by 
the Bantu themselves, and today there are 500 Bantu 
school boards in the country, 4,000 Bantu school 
committees and 45,000 Bantu parents on school 
committees. 

Experts have described the syllabuses as equal to 
any in the world; and since 1953 attendance has 
increased by 50 per cent. to 1,240,000. It is expected 
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to reach 100 per cent. by 1963, which would mean 
that Bantu literacy would rise to more than 90 per 
cent. of the entire population in the next generation. 
That in turn might well be an achievement un- 
paralleled in the history of the upliftment of an 
underdeveloped people. 

In the matter of politics, the Government has 
recently announced a policy for the autonomy of 
the Bantu people in their own homelands. This is 
strongly opposed by some Bantu (as was the new 
education system in the beginning), but it is sup- 
ported by what is probably a large majority of the 
people. The chairman of the Transkei Authority, 
Mr. Botha Sigcau, said a few months ago: ‘We assure 
those non-White leaders in Africa and the Bantu 
organisations in South Africa who attack separate 
development that we have no sympathy with them. 
Separate development is our policy too, and in 
attacking it they also attack us.’ An article in a recent 
issue of the journal of the Institute of Race Relations 
spoke of the high and independent calibre of mem- 
bers of this Authority; and quoted them as saying 
that separate development and partition were the only 
alternative to bloodshed in South Africa. 

In the matter of economics, the Union has more 
to offer all its people than any other part of Africa 
—and many another part of the world besides. Bantu 
incomes are rising steadily, and leading industrialists 
have recently rejected the old principle that increase 
in productivity must necessarily precede increase in 
wages. Moreover, no industrialised country in the 
world has a better record of industrial peace over 
the last ten years than the Union. 

This is the broad stream of progress that flows 
on beneath the incidental fuss and froth stirred up 
by Messrs. Segal, Mackenzie and company. The 
Union authorities are doing their best to ensure that 
the flow is not interrupted, and that is why timely 
action has to be taken on occasion against indi- 
vidual trouble-makers. But even here the numbers 
involved are negligible compared with those whose 
liberty has been curtailed (and far more harshly) in 
recent times and for similar reasons in territories 
to the north of the Union.—Yours faithfully, 

A. W. STEWARD 
Director of Information 
South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, WC2 


{This letter is referred to in ‘A Spectator’s Note- 
book’ on page 653.—Editor, Spectator.] 


X MARKS THE SPOT 


Si,—Surely Mr. Knox Cunningham is even less com- 
petent to speak for my leader than I am. 

It seems somewhat disingenuous of him to try to 
give the impression that I am repudiating and at 
the same time (paradoxically) purporting to speak 
for my leader by quoting Mr. Grimond completely 
out of context. 

It was never denied that there appeared a distinct 
possibility of the Liberals holding the balance in 
the House of Commons as a result of the general 
election, though it was made clear that this was not 
the ‘real aspiration.’ In his final television broadcast 
on October 3 Mr. Grimond said, ‘We’ve made it 
clear that if there is a narrow result, if there is a 
narrow result I repeat, in this election, we will take 
steps to see that government is not made impos- 
sible. . . .” It seems that we had not made this clear 
to Mr. Simon and Mr. Knox Cunningham. Our 
real aspiration was, and still is, to make our influence 
felt not as a minority, but as a representative majority. 
—Yours faithfully, 

JEREMY MOSTYN 
9 St. George's Terrace, NWI 


‘LOLITA’ 

Sir,—In John Coleman’s article entitled ‘Nabokov’ 
Mr. Nabokov is quoted as saying: ‘But it [Lolita] was 
able to be published in America finally, because critics 
of Trilling’s calibre have helped to create the climate 
of opinion over there.’ 

Without wishing to undermine Mr. Lionel Trilling, 
this statement is erroneous. His public support of 
Lolita came after the book had made its appearance 
in the US, not before. Publication became technically 
possible in that country on February 8, 1957, -when, 
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in reply to a letter from my firm to the US Customs 
authorities specifically asking whether they considered 
the book objectionable, they replied: ‘You are ad- 
vised that certain copies of this book have béen before 
this office for examination and that they have been 
released. . . .. When this decision was made public, 
we were inundated with offers from publishers, in- 
cluding those who had ‘turned down the book in 
horror’ two years earlier, who wanted to buy the 
rights from us. 

The. US censorship system being what it is, the 


unexpected decision of the Customs made prosecution” 


by the Federal authorities virtually impossible. Mr, 
Nabokov should recall that he owes an essential part 
of his actual fame and fortune first to my firm, who 
decided to publish his book, thereby affording it its 
last and only chance, and to an obscure Customs 
officer who was endowed with unusua!- courage and 
culture. 

In this context, Mr. Nabokov’s remarks, as repro- 
duced by Mr. Coleman, strike a strange note indeed: 
‘The dubious reputation of Olympia Press hadn't 
helped. Yes, there should certainly be some forms of 
censorship against commercial pornography.’ 

Mr. Nabokov offered his manuscript to my firm of 
his own free will, expressed delight when we decided 
to publish and gratefully accepted our suggestions as 
to editing the book. He gave us encouragement and 
expressed sympathy when Lolita was banned in 


France and we initiated unprecedented legal war’ 


against successive French governments to have the 
ban lifted, making his book famous in the process. 

Mr. Nabokov’s declarations may be construed as 
meaning that he considers our firm to be pornographic 
publishers. My reply is that not only did we publish 
Lolita but also books by Samuel Beckett, Jean Genet, 
Henry Miller, Lawrence Durrell, J. P. Donleavy, Wil- 
liam Burroughs and numerous other avant-garde 
writers. I might add that we are proud of our record in 
the fight against literary censorship. 

I prefer not to go into the reasons as to why Mr, 
Nabokov changed his attitude towards his publisher 
of dubious repute, but refer those interested to my 
letter published in Life International, July 6, 1959.-- 
Yours faithfully, 

MAURICE GIRODIAS 
The Olympia Press, 7 Rue St-Séverin, Paris 5 


HYPOCRISY? 


Sir,—John Gordon, as usual, contrives to be both 
hard-boiled and half-baked. Of course it is shocking 
that a boy (or a grown man) should be kept in prison 
awaiting trial for three months—or three weeks. But 
the legal cruelty of the unreformed homosexuality 
laws which Gordon not only tolerates but vociferously 
approves is every whit as reprehensible as the lack of 
remand centres. 

The Joint Under-Secretary for Home Affairs has 
observed that this suicide might still have occurred in 
a remand centre, if there had been one. Quite so; the 
most shocking thing about the recent Consett tragedy 
is precisely the fact that, as Mr. Justice Elwes said, 
in a decent world the sexual misbehaviour of 
adolescents would be dealt with more humanely than 
by a criminal charge. Even if this was an exceptional 
case of aggravated sexual assault, was it sufficiently 
exceptional to justify the refusal of bail? We have not 
yet been told. 

If none of this concerns John Gordon, his indigna- 
tion on the minor issue is indeed the merest cant— 
Yours faithfully, 

A. E. G. WRIGHT 
27 Belsize Avenue, NW3 


* 


Sir,—It is a pricelessly unacceptable defence against 
the suggestion of hypocrisy when John Gordon writes 
that ‘The Rev. Austin Lee is so full of pity for homo- 
sexuals that he misses the point.’ I should suggest the 
Rev. Lee has got the point, all right; the Consett boy 
is dead. As this boy’s final despair could well have 
been the by-product of John Gordon’s labours, he 
might have had the graciousness not to have met 
tioned it, even obliquely, in his column.—yY ours faith- 
fully, 

C. L. SCHOLES 


Nelson House, Bolton, Lancs 
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Lively sade Whe 
THE 
GUARDIAN 


As a man grows, so his tastes grow. Once he was content 


lo read about day-by-day trivialities and gossip. Now his 
eyes are set on wider horizons. He wants to know what is 
going on in the world—and to appraise it intelligently. He is 
io fogey: he doesn’t want a stuffy or a pompous newspaper. 
He wants one that is brisk, to the point, well informed. 

The Guardian meets his wishes. It is a lively paper for 
Pople with lively minds. It costs you threepence, but in 


“very other way it is magnificently free. 
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They have added something like £500 million to the 








nation’s net savingsin = ; —_— 
twelve years through 
industrial life assurance. 


Ten million families 





save in this way, with 
the help of the Home 
Service Insurance Man. 
Together, they form a great 
thrift movement that 
helps peopte to help 
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Bertrand Russell 


A totally new presentation of the history of Western thought in its 
social and political setting, by the most challenging personality of our 
times. “On an astonishing and splendid production.” —Observer. With 
400 illustrations and 10 original compositions by John Piper. 63s. 


Landor: A Replevin 
MALCOLM ELWIN 


“It is difficult to believe that a better biography of Landor will ever be 
written.”—-The Times. ‘‘Magnificent.”—L. A. G. STRONG (Daily 
Telegraph). Ulustrated. 45s. 


American Aces of World War II 
EDWARD H. SIMS 


‘*First-class true adventure.”—R. A. F. Review. ‘This is for you.”— 
GERALD POLLINGER (Air Pictorial). Foreword by J. E. ‘Johnnie’ 
Johnson, D.S.O., D.F.C. Illustrated, 18s. 


The Parson’s Progress 
COMPTON MACKENZIE 


A new edition of his famous novel of a young Anglican priest and his 
problems, set against the leisured background of Edwardian England, 15s. 


Solomon and Sheba 
JAY WILLIAMS 


A magnificent historical novel. ““How well he shows us Solomon as a real 
young man .. . Vivid scene painting.” -MARGARET IRWIN. 13s. 6d. 


He Flew By My Side 
ERWIN MORZFELD 


A novel of the Luftwaffe in eclipse. ““Completely convincing . . . ex- 
citing.” —-Times Literary Supplement. ‘Realistic battle scenes.” —Scotsman, 
16s. 


—a MACDONALD =— 
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HELLENIC TRAVELLERS CLUB 
1960 HELLENIC CRUISES 


Under the patronage of the Vice-Chancellors of Oxford, Cambridge 
Glasgow, Aberdeen and Reading Universities 


SARDINIA, SICILY, NORTH AFRICA, MALTA, GREECE 
& YUGOSLAVIA 


CRUISE No. 18 2nd April to 18th April, 1960 

Visiting SAVONA, CAGLIARI, NORA, PALERMO, MONREALE, SEGESTA, TUNIS, 

CARTHAGE, DOUGGA, AGRIGENTO, TRIPOLI, SABRATHA, LEPCIS MAGNA, MALTA, 

SYRACUSE, OLYMPIA, DELPHI, OS10S, LOUKAS, CORFU, PALAEOKASTRITSA, 
DUBROVNIK, TORCELLO, VENICE 


GREECE, TURKEY & YUGOSLAVIA 
CRUISE No. 19 16th April to 2nd May, 1960 


voenee 3 VENICE, OLYMPIA, ATHENS, DAPHNI, ELEUSIS, SOUNION, DELOS, MYKONOS, 

CAP ELLES, GALLIPOLI, TROY, THE BOSPHORUS, ISTANBUL, PERGAMUM, 

SELJUK, EPHESUS, ANTALYA, PERGE, ASPENDOS, SIDE, RHODES, LINDOS, 
KNOSSIOS, MALLIA, GORTYNA, PHAESTOS, PYLOS, DUBROVNIK, VENICE 


YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY & THE BLACK SEA 
CRUISE No. 20 24th August to 10th September 


par | VENICE, DUBROVNIK, OLYMPIA, KNOSSOS, RHODES, LINDOS, SELJUK, 

EPHESUS, CAPE HELLES, TROY, BURGAS, NESSEBER, VARNA, THE BOSPHORUS, 

ISTANBUL, PERGAMUM, DELOS, MYKONOS, ATHENS, DAPHNI, ELEUSIS, SOUNION 
CORINTH, SICYON, PATRAS, TORCELLO, VENICE 


GREECE, TURKEY, CYPRUS,LEBANON & YUGOSLAVIA 


CRUISE No. 21 8th September to 26th September, 1960 


Visiting VENICE, OLYMPIA, NAUPLIA, EPIDAUROS, AISNE, MYCENAE, TIRYNS, 
THENS, DA PHNI, ELEUSIS, SOUNION DELOS, MYKONOS, RHODES, LINDOS, 
ANTALYA, PERGE, ASPENDOS, SIDE, LIMASSOL, NICOSIA, KYRENIA, FAMAGUSTA, 
SALAMIS (optional Air Excursion to JERUSALEM and BETHLEHEM or DAMASCUS 
and PALMYRA), BEIRUT, BYBLOS, a MALLIA, KNOSSOS, OCUBROVNIK, 


Each Cruise will be accompanied by six guest lecturers who 

will give lectures on board and at the various sites visited 
Guest Lecturers accompanying Cruises include: Mr. J. Boardman, Sir Maurice Bowra, 
Sir William Calder, Lord David Cecil, Sir Harry Luke, Mr. Michael Maciagan, the 
Rev. Gervase Mathew, the Rev. Canon Guy Pentreath, Professor W. 8. Stanford, 


Professor Eric G. Turner, Mr. J. 8. Ward Perkins, Sir Mortimer Wheeler, Mr. D. R. 
Wigram and Sir John Wolfenden. 


PRICES FROM 85 GNS. 
(INCLUDING TRAVEL LONDON-VENICE AND RETURN) 
For particulars and reservations apply to: 


W. F. & R. K. SWAN (HELLENIC) LTD. 


260 (H32) TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.! 
Telephone: MUSeum 68070 (12 lines) 











5th Edition 


THE For students and all those connected with 
the Stock Exchange, this work provides'a 
lucid and intimate account of the institu- 
OF tion, and its complex workings. In addition 
to being the standard text-book for invés- 


BOOK 


tors, bankers and students, it provides a first 
THE STOCK class reference book for members. From 
EXCHANGE all booksellers. Price 45/- net. 








tw PITMAN 


F. E. Armstrong Parker St., Kingsway, London, WC2 




















Chairman: 
Sir Kenneth Grubb 


Editor: 
John Lawrence 


vonlier 





A Quarterly, edited and written by people and for people who are 
trying to apply Christianity to immediate contemporary problems. 
The February 1960 issue 
will carry an exclusive interview with 
The Bishop of Southwark 


AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
A year’s subscription—10/- (post free) 
Half rate for missionaries, full-time students and retired clergy 
2/6 per copy (plus postage 6d) 
Order NOW from 
FRONTIER, Despatch Dept. (S) 59 Bryanston St., London, W.1 
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Puzzles and Epiphanies 


By FRANK 


ICHARD ELLMANN, the author of two good 
R books on Yeats, has written a superlatively 
good biography of Joyce.* It assembles, with a 
mastery Joyce himself would have admired, a 
great mass of published and unpublished testi- 
mony; it proceeds without the least fuss or affecta- 
tion; and it is informed by critical comment of 
high quality, all the more effective for being 
sparingly inserted. Joyce himself once tried to 
explain how difficult everything must be ‘when 
your life and work make one,’ and couldn't even 
finish his sentence. Here, in 800 pages of remark- 
able authority, Mr. Ellmann finishes it for him, 
and fixes Joyce’s image for a generation. 

This service was needed. The power of Ulysses 
{0 possess a man’s mind seems to have flagged; the 
book has dated. I read it last summer on a fairly 
Nausicaan beach, surrounded by Cissies and Edies 
(new style) and Jackies and Tommies, for whom 
| gallantly returned the ball. It is certainly a better 
book to read at Bloom’s age than at Stephen's; 
but when I mentioned this to friends they thought 
me old-fashioned or posing. If you were ever 
flushed and excited by Ulysses you are probably 
now over forty: if you ever tried to live by it, 
over thirty. Under thirty, people seem to be a little 
bored by Joyce's endless experimentation, and also 
by the setting up of a polarity between prose and 
poetry which is rendered in terms of straight talk 
about the genitals or swooning pre-Raphaelite 
thythms. Also Joyce exaggerates the remoteness 
of his social context by pushing it back to 1904, 
so that some of the naughtiness about ‘drawers’ 
atid the like is of merely archeological interest. 
But far more important than this kind of fading 
inthe obsolescence of an esthetic; the young are 
not much interested in the vast ambition of Joyce, 
his desire to make of a book an entire self-support- 
ing world, a reality which, like normal reality, is 
a paradigm of some inaccessible truth. Dublin, 
1904, was his Vision. One reads Ulysses as on the 
cosmic scale or not at all; and life-crippling 
attempts to make it new and make it whole are 
not fashionable just now. 

There is, nevertheless, a Joyce industry; witness 
Mr. Magalaner’s scholarly collection.+ and the 
James Joyce Quarterly. Joyce foresaw this when 
he Kept adding to his puzzles, saying that he would 
ensure his fame by keeping the professors happy: 
and, sure enough, they now know so much about 
Ulysses that they call ‘the older studies’ merely 
‘the work of cultivated amateurs.’ The articles in 
such a miscellany, some dry some brilliant, are 
hot in need of defence. At worst they contain use- 
ful hints; or they are part of a very intelligent game 
like that played by the Austenite élite who send 
tach other incredibly difficult questionnaires about 
the euvre. The underlying assumption is that the 
books involved are fully meaningful, that the 
teality of each is confirmed by occult relations 
and laws that often wait long for discovery. Such 





*James Joyce. By Richard Ellmann. (O.U.P., 63s.) 
+A James Joyce MISCELLANY (Second Series). 
(Southern Illinois U.P., 40s.) 


KERMODE 


a questionnaire on Ulysses might ask: “Who was 
the man in the macintosh?’ (a question asked by 
Joyce himself, to start the ball rolling, and 
answered by a contributor to the Miscellany). Why 
had Mulligan an afflicted mother? Why was the 
hangman called Rumbold? Why did Simon 
Dedalus dislike Reuben J. Dodd? For some of 
these, Ellmann only can provide the answer: but 
his primary concern is nobler than this. He is a 
Joycean holist himself, and presents the whole 
man: not only the puzzles, but the world in which 
they became valid, the creating mind of Joyce. 
Joyce didn’t make things up: he compared him- 
self to the demiurge, working in pre-existent 
matter, but getting, he claimed, more order into 
the product than his divine counterpart. If he 
could ensure that ‘the traits figuring. the chiaro- 
scuro coalesce, their contrarieties eliminated, 
joy would come of it. Hence his cult of coinci- 
dence, very well described by Ellmann. He 
associated his name with joy (and thought Jung 
disliked him because he had the same name as 
Freud). He made a lot of his birthday (Candlemas) 
and strangely pursued James Stephens with a view 
to making him responsible for Finnegans Wake 
should the original author be unable to finish it— 
this because Stephens was born on the same day as 
Joyce, combined his two names, and resembled 
him in other ways nobody else would atiend to. 
He chose June 16, 1904, because that day he 
walked out first with Nora, because the day 
belonged to a saint associated with the reclama- 
tion of prostitutes, because it is a good day for a 
Black Mass: for some or all of these reasons. His 
picture of Cork was framed in cork. The world 
being like this, Joyce put into U/ysses all those 
‘unexpected simultaneities’ that hint at an order in 
a world. Without order, no integrity, consonance, 
clarity—no epiphanies. Unless the world is a net- 
work of correspondences there is no joy. And the 
entire business of the artist is with ‘the holy spirit 
of joy. All the banalities and complexities of 
Ulysses are there for the sake of joy; Joyce calls 
it a comic book, says it is intended ‘to make you 
laugh. But ‘joy’ 1s not an easy word in Romantic 
wsthetics: and I suspect people who don’t find 
Ulysses fairly grim of getting the word wrong. 
From the start he held that the artist could find 
his epiphany in a vulgar or commonplace speech 
or gesture as well as in more ‘eucharistic’ 
moments; and the bulk of U/ysses is about the 
former. He combined a fully Romantic view of 
the artist with what he called ‘a grocer’s assistant’s 
mind.” His beliefs and attitudes, so far as normal 
life was concerned, froze in his early twenties. He 
was, as Gillet found, almost totally indifferent to 
worldly affairs, and as Ellmann brings the Joyce 
family into vivid life we see every one of them 
suffering as a result of what Stanislaus (a most 
intelligent man and a good critic of his brother's 
work) called his ‘proud, vicious selfishness. He 
treated Stanislaus with arrogant ingratitude: he 
squandered Miss Weaver's money, He shared his 
ragged fortunes with, and was wholly dependent 
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on, a Woman who was without the means or desire 
to understand his work; she never read Ulysses, 
and once asked him why there were celebrations 
on June 16. (He did, however, once implore her to 
‘read that terrible book that has broken the heart 
in my breast.’) The sufferings of his family seemed 
not to touch him except when they affected his 
work. In the interests of that work, he played the 
devil with them all, and even seems to have con- 
ducted small experiments in self-cuckoldry. He 
was always alert for a betrayer. His power to love 
went mostly into his book; only a shock of the sort 
administered by Nora’s supposed infidelity re- 
leased much emotion into life. Yet he was pacific, 
humane; like Bloom, gutmiitig if not gut, in many 
ways the burgher manqué not the alienated artist: 
domestic, amiable, charitable, liking a joke. The 
Artist and the grocer; or, better, Stephen and 
Bloom. 

The truth seems to be that the normal process 
of maturation went on not in life but in books, 
especially in Ulysses. It is hard to imagine a more 
‘adult’ book, but its author often seems in life not 
to have grown accordingly. This has a purely 
tragic aspect. The young man who said the artist 
should expect only misery and affliction became 
the old man exhausted by the weaving of a life and 
a work out of one fabric, writing a post-adult 
book in which few had any confidence, more than 
half-blind, his daughter sinking into schizo- 
phrenia, his affairs in fantastic disorder, dependent 
on his own reserve of power and the fidelity of 
new friends. It has a comic aspect, too: Ellmann’s 
book is full of sheer lived farce. But the important 
thing is, how did this unusual maturing affect 
Ulysses? 

It is, notoriously, a yea-saying book; but its 
‘yes’ is less positive than is sometimes supposed. 
In so far as it is a work of real consonance and 
clarity and integrity, it says its ‘yes’ for order 
against mess. But what of Ulysses himself, the 
hero whose name derives from nothing and God, 
outis and Zeus? His ‘yes’ is simply to the question, 
can such a man live with things exactly as they 
usually seem to be? Above all, what about Molly, 
speaker of the world’s most famous affirmative? 
Is she really an earth-goddess? ‘The last word 
(human, all too human) is left to Penelope,’ said 
Joyce. ‘It must end with the most positive word in 
the human language.’ But to Gillet he wrote: 
‘pour peindre le balbutiement d'une femme qui 
s'endort, j'avais cherché a finir par le mot le moins 
fort quil m'était possible de découvrir. J’avais 
trouvé le mot “yes,” qui se prononce a peine, qui 
signifie l'acquiescement, abandon, la détente, la 
fin de toute résistance.’ And this feeble expiring 
‘yes’ is, if one remembers Molly's unsatisfactory 
sexuality, her deploring the Purefoy baby, her 
prudery, her dislike of flowers, nearer the mark 
than any more spectacular affirmation. Molly is 
the ‘perfectly sane full amoral fertilisable untrust- 
worthy engaging shrewd limited prudent indif- 
ferent Weib, as Joyce said. Whatever she may 
think or do, her very existence is a ‘yes,’ as the 
Liffey flows into the sea; not a grand special 
‘yes’ but a perfectly normal one. And this normal 
affirmation is Joyce’s mature ‘lesson’; the qualified 
acceptance of all the banal flux of reality, the 
middle-aged answer to the best of all possible or. 
as Finnegans Wake puts it, pensible worlds. To 
receive this revelation there had to be, in the book, 
a fusion of Stephen and Bloom. The last word of 
the Wake is ‘the, standing for all the definite 
articles out of which such epiphanies must come 

Joyce once said to Beckett that he might have 
‘over-systematised’ Ulysses. But nobody knows 
how many puzzles make a world, and demiurges 
are professional systematisers. Sending Budgen 
the fantastic scheme of The Oxen of the Sun. 
Joyce asked, ‘How’s that for high?’ but he also 
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told him, ‘the thought is always simple.’ This is 
true; Ulysses is only a world in which nobody-god 
and the protomartyr walk together, a world like 
ours. 

It was after Ulysses that the balance of the two 
worlds grew precarious. ‘Since 1922,’ said Joyce, 
‘my book has been a greater reality for me than 
reality. Everything outside the book has been an 
insuperable difficulty.’ With a lot of reality Nora 
dealt for him, or Miss Weaver, or (if he got into 
a fight) Hemingway. (‘He couldn't even see the 
man so he'd say, “Deal with him, Hemingway! 
Deal with him!” ’) He fought off reality almost to 
the end. Of course it was incredibly heroic. 
Elimann’s book is about a giant, his white stick 
tapping ceaselessly along the kerbs of a world, 
remembering their obduracy, divining their con- 
gruence, 


Rape of the Waste Lock 


Alexander Pope: The Poetry of Allusion. By 
Reuben Brower. (O.U.P., 35s.) 


‘IMMATURE poets imitate; mature poets steal.’ The 
dictum, which occurs in one of the earlier essays 
in The Sacred Wood, dates from the year when 
Mr. Eliot’s verse finally sloughed off the influence 
of Laforgue. (That the dictum was itself stolen 
from Remy de Gourmont was presumably 
intended to guarantee its author’s maturity.) Pope, 
another minor poet with occasional brilliances, 
also had a long period of imitation, though he 
contrived to steal as well before he stopped imitat- 
ing. Thus, like Ovid, he ‘lisp’d in Numbers, for 
the Numbers came.’ But that was respectable 
imitation; if you happen to remember the passage 
in the Tristia Pope gets one more mark for it. 
The lines and phrases lifted from his English 
predecessors are another matter. It was not easy 
to disconcert the little man, but if John Dennis 


Left 
of Centre 


Paul Johnson 


‘Delightful . . . a gay talented novel . . . the most 


enjoyable light of the week.’ Daily Express 
§ .. . Paris in the Spring of 1958 . . . lovely 
jokes about ing from Balenciaga to Soustelle.’ 


Observer ‘... y... interesting ... provocative.’ 
158 


The Ruling Passion 
William Camp 


‘There is some very observations of politics and 
Civil Service life, and altogether this is a very funny, 
as well as a very modish and very sexy novel.’ 

Sunday Times 16s 


Consciousness and Society 


H. Stuart Hughes 


‘This admirable, reflective, provocative book deserves 
close study by all who would understand the mid- 
twentieth century.’ Economist ‘Erudite, fascinating.’ 
Times Literary Supplement ‘Brilliant.’ Spectator 30s 
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had confronted him with his plagiarisms from 
Charles Hopkins, for example, there might have 
been a minute or two of embarrassed silence. 
Hopkins, of course, a minor drunken protégé of 
Dryden's, was safely dead by then, and Pope was 
able to pillage his poems for the Pastorals, Wind- 
sor Forest, and Eloisa to Abelard without detec- 
tion. Even Mr. Brower, who is a Harvard profes- 
sor of English, doesn’t seem to know about it. 

But Mr. Brower’s theme is not Pope’s plagiar- 
isms so much as his imitations. Because of the 
word's adolescent connotation, however, the term 
he prefers to use is ‘allusion.’ The poets alluded to 
he restricts to Homer, Virgil, Ovid and Horace, 
and even so the book runs to nearly 400 pages. 
The excuse is that, for Mr. Brower, the classical 
allusions are the crucially important thing in Pope. 
‘For Dryden and for Pope,’ he tells us, ‘allusion, 
especially in ironic contexts, is a resource equiva- 
lent to symbolic metaphor and elaborate imagery 
in other poets.’ And so we get chapter after chapter 
with Mr. Brower as the cicerone and interpreter. 
‘Here we have the pastoral; let me quote you a 
chunk from Theocritus (translation by R. C. 
Trevelyan). And I simply must call your attention 
to Virgil's Eclogues (extract in Latin, no transla- 
tion).. And so on. Mr. Brower does it tactfully 
and perceptively; the guide is not a bore; but the 
reader cannot help wondering—politely, of course 
—whether a guide was necessary at all. 

The explanation of it all is that Mr. Brower, 
like many other Americans who have grown up 
stylistically in the shadow of Pound and Eliot, 
cannot help reading the poetry of the past as if it 
was more Mauberley and Waste Land. Quotation 
plays the biggest role of all in Pound and Eliot, 
and ‘allusion’ does seem to be an equivalent device 
in Pope. It isn’t really. In the juvenilia, the poems 
of apprentice-imitation, he makes his obeisances 
to Virgil and the others because it was the correct 
thing to do. Neo-classic decorum expected the 
young poet to do his bucolic or piscatorial duty 
—whereas Eliot, imitating Laforgue in the Har- 
vard of Irving Babbitt and George Lyman Kit- 
tredge, was just being delightfully naughty. And 
SO we go on reading “The Portrait of a Lady’ and 
draw the line, as even Mr. Brower does, at the 
rural nymph Lodona of Windsor Forest, who gets 
turned into a muddy tributary of the Thames and 
thus is saved from the amorous intentions of Pan. 
It is true there is a scaffolding of classical allusions 
in The Rape of the Lock and the Horatian Imita- 
tions, Pope’s two masterpieces, but they are only 
a frame really to hold the poems together, like 
the novel-form of The Way of All Flesh and Sons 
and Lovers. The essential Pope is more like 
sublimated table-talk—about himself, his friends 
and, in particular, his enemies. Do not let us con- 
fuse it with the Pound-Eliot musée imaginaire. 

F. W. BATESON 


Saints of the Charter 


Chartist Studies. Edited by Asa Briggs. (Mac- 
millan, 42s.) 


Tue difficulties of the Chartists remind one at 
once, as the editor concedes, of the problems of 
African nationalist parties in our own age. The 
uncanny instability of Chartism which was its 
strangest and most heartbreaking feature, the 
sudden lapses into apathy of hundreds of thou- 
sands of workers who a few months before were 
jamming the blackened market squares of British 
cities and pledging their souls to plans which if 
fulfilled would have made the continental risings 
of 1848 look like middle-class tournaments—these 
are very much the phenomena of Africa in the 
twentieth century. After all, how does one set 
about defining and maintaining a party of the 
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disenfranchised, a party of those who have ng 
formal share in power and who control no parlia. 
mentary party with its day-to-day matching of tac. 
tics against the principles of those who elected it? 
And how can a very few leaders whose education 
varies immensely in nature and value plant one 
intellectual analysis of society and one politica] 
solution exclusively and permanently in the minds 
of a great following which is only partly literate? 
Both in Africa and in Britain of the 1830s and 
1840s the raw liquid of popular protest flowed 
easily into many different vessels, ran eagerly into 
other forms as each successive formula sprang a 
leak. In Britain the one broad and undiscriminat- 
ing anger inspired the raising of trees of liberty, 
the radical reform movements, the smashing of 
machinery, the signing of the Charter for parlia- 
mentary reform, the co-operative movement, the 
rise of trades unions, the birth of political social- 
ism. In Africa the flow may run through magical 
massacre, through the proliferation of the tiny 
South African churches, through the wordy proce- 
dures of a democratic nationalist party. Sophisti- 
cation and a developed sense of consistency must 
not prevent us seeing that, in all these contrasting 
manifestations, the force is the same. 

The excellence of this collection of studies is 
its arrangement by localities. Different contribu- 
tors go carefully over the composition and history 
of the movement in Manchester, Leeds, Leicester, 
Glasgow, Suffolk, Somerset, Wiltshire and Wales: 
their essays incidentally bring back to life a whole 
company of forgotten saints of the Charter, men 
devoted, passionate and lonely as only the self- 
educated can be, whose statues ought to displace 
all the pigeon-streaked Repealers of Manchester 
and the bronze torch-maidens of Leeds. Historic- 
ally, the studies demonstrate very clearly the 
dominating influence of local issues over the local 
fortunes of Chartism. The slump and the enforce- 
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‘At least once a year there is a baying and 
a mewing of critics and reviewers around 
the stale old question ‘Is the English 
Novel Dead?’ ... When I read a novel of 
the stature and strength and nobility 
of The Crab- Apple Tree I know that the 
answer is that in hands like Richard 
Church’s it glows and quivers with abun- 
dant life.”” JOHN CONNELL, John O’ London’s. 
158 
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ment of the New Poor Law at the end of the 
1830s made Chartism possible, while growing 
prosperity at the end of the 1840s killed it; 
and, in detail, things like the wages in cotton 
gound Manchester, or the condition of the 
frame-knitters in: Leicester, controlled the pro- 
yess Of the Chartists far too closely for safety. 
|was interested, talking recently to a member of 
Congress from Southern Rhodesia, to see how 
imilarly the party’s support had swarmed around 
purely local issues: land redistribution in Sipolilo 
reserve Or yam restrictions near Rusape. 

The book pays great attention to the relation 
between Chartism and the middle-class campaign 
for the repeal of the Corn Laws. With few excep- 
ions, the intense class-consciousness of the Char- 
tists Kept them apart from the Repealers: it was 
amovement which although obsessed with the 
eparate identity of the working class at that time 
yas far from sure of what that identity was like. A 
few only seem to have arrived at a conception of a 
proletariat whose very unity in lacking property 
was its strength, and to have anticipated the con- 
dusions of Marx. Many agreed with Feargus 
(Connor that the workers ought to develop the 
gand principle of self-reliance’ (Samuel Smiles 
was once a Chartist) by resettling on the land, and 
me of the best chapters here is Mrs. Joy Mac- 
\skill’s essay on the Chartist Land Plan. Above 
il, the studies show how profoundly the Chartists 
believed that the remedy for low wages and bad 
conditions was to win control of the existing Par- 
jament at Westminster. whether by muskets or by 
moral force, and to push their reforms through 
is machinery. One leader said in Lancashire: 
This question of universal suffrage is a knife-and- 
fork question, a bread-and-cheese question. 
Should the Chartists have aimed at taking society 
wer at a deeper level than this naive faith in 
political solutions suggested? The fact that they 
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enchanting travel essays introduce the reader to Venice 
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Abrilliant new cranslation of the incendiary Spanish mystical poetry 
the sixteenth century monk 14s 6d 
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JAMES HOGG 


Introduction by André Gide 


This strange and horrifying book, first published anonymously in 
"M4-has an extraordinary relevance in the twentieth century 
pobing as it does to the very depths of sin and evil. 13s 
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did not, and that control of the existing legislature | Sees esses) 


remained desirable to their socialist successors. 
helped to keep Britain from revolution. 
NEAL ASCHERSON 


Barging in the Ballet 


Admirals in Collision. By Richard Hough. 


(Hamish Hamilton, 18s.) 
Collision Course, By Alvin Moscow. (Longmans, 
18s.) 
ADMIRALS Tryon and Markham came into colli- 
sion in 1893, just three miles off the Tripoli coast. 
As a result HMS Victoria—a sheer Gothic horror 
of marine architecture, yet a prestige vessel among 
the Navy's ironclads and the flagship of the 
Mediterranean fleet—capsized within fifteen 
minutes; 358 officers and men were lost. ‘The 
most ignoble form of destruction which awaits a 
giant ship of war is that of being capsized,” said 
the Standard leader writer, adding, in uncon- 
scious anticipation of the Lady Bracknell manner, 
‘To be sunk is paying a kind of homage to the 
ocean. To be capsized is, if we may be pardoned 
the phrase, almost to be made ridiculous. Our 
ships may be forgiven if they take a header, but to 
roll over topsy-turvy implies a grave fault some- 
where. Certainly much was ridiculous as well as 
admirable about the Navy in the last century's last 
decade. A full fleet action had not been fought 
within living experience, and the Sea Lords’ major 


campaigns were conducted over the Naval 
Estimates. The Manceuvring Book destroyed 


initiative like some manual of choreography. The 
14.000 kinds of signal had become an occult study, 
the endless strings of flags a confounded nuisance. 
And the Victoria, with its long forecastle almost 
disappearing into the sea (giving it the nickname 
‘the slipper’) and 11 1-ton guns, which buckled the 
deck when fired forward and seared the bridge- 
work when fired abaft. was little more bizarre in 
design than many others. 

No one saw the danger of this state of affairs 
more clearly than Vice-Admiral Sir George 
Tryon. When he became C-in-C of the Mediter- 
ranean fleet he experimented with a follow-my- 
flagship method of leadership without signals, 
and trained his officers to a quick response by 
constantly ordering unorthodox evolutions. Yet 
while the captains of the eleven ironclads that 
left Beirut on the day of the catastrophe never 
expected to be brought on to their anchorage off 
Tripoli in the simple, obvious way, the order 
Tryon gave them seemed to ask the impossible. 
The two columns of ships were required to re- 
verse their course by turning inwards although 
the distance that separated them was less than 
their combined turning circles. Slowly, in a dream- 
like way, Tryon’s Victoria and his second-in-com- 
mand Rear-Admiral Markham’s Camperdown 
bore down on each other in a wide arc, as though 
playing a game of bluff, and taking no evasive 
action until too late. Had the fleet misunderstood 
the signal? Had Tryon miscalculated? Or had he 
simply tried to demonstrate that sometimes dis- 
obedience is a duty? Richard Hough can only 
make a good guess based on the first possibility, 
but he has written a fine essay on military folly. 

Although Alvin Moscow had _ eye-witnesses 
and not just dead records to consult, he did not 
have Mr. Hough's freedom of conjecture in deal- 
ing with the collision of the liners Andrea Doria 
and Stockholm in 1956. The shipping companies 
reached a settlement out of court. So no blame is 
fixed by Collision Course, a solid piece of work by 
a news agency man, but the Andrea Doria does 
emerge as the less seamanly of the two. 
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THE SOVIET 
BUREAUCRATIC ELITE 


The Soviet leaders are the subject of daily 
attention in the world press, but what of 
their lieutenants and potential successors? 
A case study of the Ukrainian apparatus since 
the Great Purge of the ‘thirties, this book 
analyses the background characteristics, 
career patterns and rate of turnover of the 
officials within many categories of the Soviet 
bureaucracy. 
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Ready now. 174 pages, 25s. net 


SHERMAN 


‘Sherman was first published in 1930 and 
has been out of print for years. This new 
edition of what may justly be regarded as a 
classic biography will be warmly welcomed 
both by general readers and by historians.'— 
John O'London's Weekly. 


B. H. Lippert Hart 


Ready now 50s. net 


THE PURSUIT OF 
HAPPINESS IN: THE 
DEMOCRATIC. CREED 


An analysis of political ethics, this book 


677 








examines the assertion of the Declaration of 


Independence that every human being has an 
inherent equal right to life, liberty and hap- 
piness, and sets forth a comprehensive view 
of the philosophy which expressed the 
eighteenth-century American mind. What is 
its significance in terms of twentieth-century 


liberal democracy ? 
URSULA VON ECKARDT 
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by EUGeNe HINTERHOFF 


of which Captain B. H. Liddell Hart 
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‘an important, impressive and valuable 
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To a Former Life 


Cider with Rosie. » By Laurie Lee. (Hogarth Press, 
18s.) 


Mr. Lee grew up in a small Cotswold village 
which remained remarkably self-sufficient, mor- 
ally and socially, until late in the Twenties; and 
though the village was soon to ‘break, dissolve, 
and scatter,’ nevertheless when Mr. Lee looks 
back on his childhood he is able to feel that he 
witnessed ‘the end of a thousand years’ life.’ The 
world which Mr. Lee remembers was one of ‘hard 
work and necessary patience, of backs bent to the 
ground, hands massaging the crops, of waiting on 
weather and growth; of villages like ships in the 
empty distance and the long walking distances 
between them, of white narrow roads, rutted by 
hooves and cartwheels, innocent of oil and petrol.’ 
Thus, though Mr. Lee writes of nothing which he 
did not himself know or experience as a child, 
Cider with Rosie is a memoir which is more than 
personal in intention: it is, too, a memorial to a 
vanished way of life. 

Much of the book is given to a description of 
the author’s immediate family: kindly brothers 
and sisters; huge uncles and aunts; above all, the 
author's mother, to whom the best chapter in the 
book is devoted. There are neighbours, too, and 
glimpses of the local squire; there are local ghosts, 
schoolteachers, madwomen; there are village out- 
ings and celebrations—all of them described in a 
style that would, one must say, be far more suc- 
cessful if it were less anxious to make its effects. 
So many of Mr. Lee’s reminiscences are of charm 
and interest that one feels he should have had 
more trust in their power to speak for themselves; 
instead, again and again, they are over-decorated 
and over-elaborated. One cannot help feeling, 
indeed, that Mr. Lee’s book is a memorial of a 
kind different from the one he intended it to be: 
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the fact that Mr. Lee, who grew up in a village 
as remote and isolated as the one he describes, and 
was educated in the village school, should yet write 
a prose so mannered, willed, and metropolitan— 
this fact is in itself a sign of how dead is the old 
order he has tried to evoke. 

DAN JACOBSON 


Changed Days 

Doctors’ Commons, By Paul Vaughan. (Heine- 
mann, 18s.) 
The Life and Times of Sir Charles Hastings. By 
W. H. McMenemey. (Livingstone, 50s.) 

‘It was no accident, Mr. Vaughan says in his 
excellent history of the British Medical Associa- 
tion, ‘that the origins of the BMA should belong 
to the year of the great Reform Bill. . . . Medical 
progress was to go hand in hand with social 
reform.’ And so, for the next seventy years or 
more, it did. There is hardly an advance during 
that revolutionary period of discovery and reform 
in which the BMA was not actively engaged. 
Begun as a small provincial society in opposition 
to powerful conservative interests in London, it 
came to represent the whole fast-growing profes- 
sion under its far-seeing and conciliatory founder 
Hastings, whose full-length biography has now 
been written—mainly for the medical reader. This 
covers in more detail some of the same ground as 
Mr. Vaughan’s earlier chapters with their stirring 
descriptions of the medical life of the time and 
its controversial figures—brilliant combative 
thunderers like Thomas Wakley of The Lancet, 
and the two British Medical Journal editors, re- 
doubtable dandified Ernest Hart and John Rose 
Cormack, who delivered the first attack against 
the Army Medical Services in the Crimea, the 
beginning of a long siege which ended in 1898 with 
the establishment of the RAMC. The Army was 
one of many giants with whom the Association 
did battle, from the Board of Guardians to Parlia- 
ment itself; and they were able to introduce a 
variety of reforms and safeguards which, as Mr. 
Vaughan points out, were chiefly directed towards 
improving medical practice, not towards revising 
the doctors’ status. 

But the character of the Association seems to 
have changed as the membership became increas- 
ingly concerned with its own self-preservation as 
a prosperous conservative institution. After the 
big row with Lloyd George in 1911, apart from 
odd skirmishes with Parliament and Approved 
Societies, what do we remember? The fuss over 
the Epstein statues in the Strand, the move into 
Lutyens’s building in Tavistock Square. And finally 
the dust-up, dwindling away to uneasy com- 
promise, over the National Health Service. Had 
they taken the initiative, as Hart and his con- 
temporaries would surely have done, there might 
have been less talk about wigs and teeth, more 
perhaps about health centres; more recognition, 
at any rate, of appalling deficiencies and the need 
for a revolution in social medicine without which 
the Service can never be satisfactorily run—or 
run at all without strain, particularly on GPs. 
On this point alone Mr. Vaughan’s clear, vigorous 
and thoroughly enjoyable survey seems unduly 
complacent. 

JEAN HOWARD 


Put Away 


Beria’s Gardens. By Unto Parvilahti. (Hutchinson, 
2\s.) 

As the last war ended, Finland, who not unnatur- 

ally had been fighting against Russia, found her- 

self an occupied country. Early in 1945 Commun- 

ist purges began, and the Russians demanded the 

extradition of a number of political detainees and 
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émigrés. One of the former was Unto Parvilahti, 
a man in his late thirties who had been an officer 
in the Finnish Volunteer Battalion. After a few 
comparatively civilised months of ‘protective 
custody’ in Finnish gaols, he was flown to Mos. 
cow, where the Russians, having nothing specific 
to charge him with, spent months interrogating 
in the hope that something treasonable would tur 
up; eventually he received a ‘lenient’ sentence of 
five years’ hard labour on the vaguest of counter- 
revolutionary charges. He got through these 
miserable years reasonably intact in body and 
mind—though weighing not much more than half 
his proper weight—only to find that instead of 
being sent home to Finland as promised he was 
packed off to exile in Siberia. There, at the Arctic 
port of Dudinka, he spent four more years of 
‘Soviet freedom’ in a State saw-mill. Parvilahti is 
the most observant of extroverts, beautifully 
detached, sustained by his interest in the night. 
mare mechanics of prison camps and by 
the rich conglomeration of his fellow-slaves, 
exhilarated by the tuhtaa (fiddling—the low 
cunning of the prisoners in evading work). Some 
of his stories are magnificent—particularly one 
about a prisoner, an ex-actor, who stole a 
general's uniform, escaped in it, and then did a 
complete Captain of Koepenick tour of the local 
prison camps, where he scared the wits out of 
the authorities and left them cringing and promis- 
ing to correct all the abuses he had unmasked. 
Then there is the gloomy farce of the collective 
farms, which he had ample time to study. A bad 
farm is even more dreaded than a prison camp: 
the farmer is just as much a captive, and rather 
less cared for. One of Parvilahti’s gayest moments 
was on his final journey home, when he saw a 
collective farm exhibition in Moscow, all smiling 
grain and gleaming tractors, in a setting like the 
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‘A contribution to the inside story of 
Hitler’s war of the 

greatest importance.’ 

LORD MONTGOMERY 


Triumph : 
in the West 


SIR ARTHUR BRYANT 


‘In the ending of the second world war 
Churchill and Brooke are indubitably 
the two outstanding British figures, and 
these volumes are a fitting record of 
their work together.’ 
SIR JAMES GRIGG, SUNDAY TIMES 
‘All the clarity and swiftness of a man 
whose craft was generalship and hobby 
birdwatching.’ 
LORD ATTLEE, OBSERVER 
‘Bryant’s connecting narrative is a 
skilful as one would expect from his 
master hand.’ 
BERNARD FERGUSSON, 
SCOTSMAN 305 
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THE 
Arnold and Dickens 


The Ethical Idealism of Matthew Arnold. By 
William Robbins. (Heinemann, 25s.) 

The Maturity of Dickens. By Monroe Engel. 
(Harvard University Press; Oxford, 25s.) 

‘Tue history of the Victorian Age, said Lytton 

Strachey, ‘will never be written: we know too 


much about it.’ The paradox contains a certain 
truth. yet in order to be selective it is not neces- 
sary to remain wilfully blind to those aspects of 


our subject that do not make an immediate 
he trouble with the Victorian Age is that 
itreally was a period of more than usual transition 
between the old and the new, when critics like 
Matthew Arnold, as Professor Robbins reminds 
us. came under fire from each side for trying to 
steer a liberal path between materialism and 
religious orthodoxy. Robbins’s subject is not the 
Arnold of literary criticism so much as the Arnold 
of social and religious criticism, so far as the three 
can be separated. Mr. Eliot's notorious view—'In 
philosophy and theology he was an_ under- 
graduate; in religion a Philistine’—is deserving 
of no more attention, save as a specimen of Anglo- 
Catholic criticism on its worst behaviour, than 
Strachey ’s opinion that ‘Arnold mistook his voca- 
tion. . . . He would be a critic.” If we wish to 
understand more fully the problems that troubled 
our grandfathers, some of which are still highly 
relevant today, we have to see Arnold steadily 
and see him whole. It is by bringing this out that 
Professor Robbins’s study has most value. The 
book is not easy reading and could perhaps have 
been planned differently, so as to make the com- 
plicated issues more readily grasped by the non- 
specialist reader: treating Arnold, in fact, as 
Arnold treated others. There are one or two slips: 
the future Cardinal Wiseman was surely not a 
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Illustrated 
with many drawings by 
JOHN WARD 


Elizabeth Jane Howard : 

‘Of all the books that have 
come my way since | began 
Writing about them, this has 
given me the most pleasure... 
There is nothing dithering, pre- 
tentious or obscure about this 
Writing; it is prose like fresh 
bread—crisp, succulent and 
memorable . This is the 
Book Society’s admirable choice 
for November . . . it is my 
book of the year.’ 18s. net. 
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‘convert, but a member of an Irish Catholic 
family settled in Spain. 

Mr. Engel has one advantage over Professor 
Robbins. Even lovers of Arnoid may find their 
remembrance of Literature and Dogma a little 
hazy, but everyone knows the novels of Dickens. 
Mr. Engel has written what is, on the whole, a 
good book on the later novels, with the secondary, 
more dubious motive ‘to insist that Dickens can 
and should be read with pleasure and no restric- 
tion of intelligence by post-Jamesian adults.” He 
considers both the social issues and the psycho- 
logical, but the weakness of his study is that 
literary criticism comes in a bad third. He treats 
relative failures like Nickleby and Dombey as if 
they stood on the same level as Little Dorrit or 
Bleak House, and contends that between Oliver 
and Dombey Dickens failed to produce a novel 
that is a sustained success. Admittedly, there are 
incidental weaknesses in tle fine comic achieve- 
ment of Chuzzlewit, but is‘a criticism of Dickens 
adequate which treats Mrs. Gamp simply as ‘an 
example of the callous brutality bred by poverty’? 
James might have written a Gamp-less CAuwzzle- 
wit, as Dickens might have poured the full flood 
of his sentimentality into What Maisie Knew; but 
this, after all, is merely to say that the two 
novelists are great for entirely different reasons, 
our favoured position as ‘post-Jamesian adults’ 
being completely beside the point in considering 
Dickens. 


R. C. CHURCHILI 


Old Green Hat 


The Devil's Advocate. By Morris West. (Heine- 
mann, 16s.) 

Homo Faber. By Max Frisch. (Abelard-Schuman, 
15s.) 

The Charm of Mambas. By George Brendon. 
(Heinemann, !6s.) 


THE Devil's Advocate. or Promoter of the Faith. 
is Blaise Meredith, an austere English priest. 
With only a few months to live, he is sent into 
Calabria to investigate the case of “Giacomo 
Nerone’, an English deserter executed by Com- 
munist partisans, who is now a candidate for 
beatification. In the course of the inquiry, 
Meredith discovers that ‘the heart had deeper 
reasons that most preachers ever knew’; a tor- 
mented Contessa finds a possibility of peace; a 
horrid homosexual English painter finds nothing 
at all; an old wreck of a village priest is per- 
suaded and enabled to rehabilitate himself by 
exchanging a double bed for two single ones. 
‘Enabled’—that points us to the best aspect of 
The Devil's Advocate: its anti-formalism, its 
humanity, neatly summed up by Bishop Aurelio 
thus, ‘A tree is known by its fruits—and |} believe 
that it’s better to proclaim a new deal in social 
justice than a new attribute of the Blessed ‘Virgin.’ 

But a novel—one might think—is known by 
its words. And I can only describe 7he Devil's 
Advocate as a sort of Green Hat with benefit of 
clergy. A similar staginess afflicts the writing. 
‘You are a hard man, Eminence.” “Men die 
every day,” Eugenio Marotta told him bluntly. 
“Some are damned, some achieve salvation; but 
the work of the Church continues. Go, my 
son.” * We are told of Meredith's eyes that they 
‘saw too much of the tears of things’ (though 
I'd thought the point was that he had kept his 
eyes glued on books): of the Contessa, a novelette 
creation, that it was ‘terror that walked with her 
now in the dappled garden.” But worst of all is 
the painter, Nicholas Black (note the name—the 
bad twin of the good Nerone?), ‘whose laughter 
was like water bubbling in a black pot’ and who 
‘had long been “a stranger to innocence.” From 
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C. G. JUNG 
THE ARCHETYPES AND THE 
COLLECTIVE UNCONSCIOUS, 
VOL. IX, PART 1 OF THE 
COLLECTED WORKS 


The volume is introduced by three essays on 
the theory, followed by others on specific arche- 
types. 79 half-tones. 52s. 6d 
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VICTOR BONHAM-CARTER: 
FARMING THE LAND 


Sketches the history of farming and then 
describes in practical detai) how it is carried on 
today in Britain. Of particular value to young 
people entering farming. 20 photographs and 18 
text figures, 15s. 
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A GUIDE TO CHESS ENDINGS 
by Max Euwe and David Hooper 


Two experts provide a systematic introduction to 
the study of practical endings, so that the reader 
may acquire a sound positional judgement. 30s. 
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GOOD STAMP COLLECTING 
by Kenneth Chapman 


Editor of ‘Stamp Collecting.’ With its greatest 
appeal for 11-15 year-olds, this book introduces 
the collector by easy stages to the more advanced 
aspects of philately ° 10s. 6d. 
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JAPANESE BUDDHISM 
by Sir Charles Eliot 


First published in 1935, there is now available 
a full-length reprint. . 


30s. 
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GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES 
The complete edition is now in print again with 
870 pages, 212 pictures in line and colour—only 
l5s.! 
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the way he is presented one would suppose him 
the first homosexual ever to feature in literature; 
Michael Arlen, Dorian Gray and Aubrey 
Beardsley combine to cast a very black shadow 
here. It is after a fruitless argument in which 
Meredith plays God’s advocate and Black plays 
the Devil's that the priest is surprised to find his 
wine ‘suddenly sour, like vinegar on a sponge.’ 
And this prepares one for the ‘symbol’ of the 
clive tree, ‘whose naked arms were outflung like 
a cross’: Nerone was shot against it, his illegiti- 
mate son (‘a classic David’ coveted by Black) is 
painted invitingly in front of it, Black hangs him- 
self on it, and Meredith is found dying under it. 
Mr. West shouldn't have tried to out-do Calvary. 

The book cannot be denied a certain distinc- 
tion. Religious melodrama calls for greater 
knowledge as well as greater aspiration than the 
sexual melodrama which makes the average con- 


temporary novel. But with one exception the re- 


views I’ve seen raved. ‘Magnificent prose,’ 
‘great,’ ‘powerful, profound and moving... . 
What chance has another recent novel, The War 
Lover, of making itself really felt, one wonders, 
when its author is no skilled cook but merely a 
good writer? ‘I almost wish Mr. Hersey didn’t 
write so well,’ one reviewer has remarked. True, 
where novelists are concerned the ability to write 
well is held a very minor qualification. 

Homo Faber, or Walter Faber, is a Swiss tech- 
nologist (‘a man who masters matter’) working 
for UNESCO. He tells us a lot about himself, 
but it is all the same. ‘I don’t believe in provi- 
dence and fate,’ ‘I believe in reason.’ ‘It’s no 
holiday for me if there’s no mechanism running.’ 
‘Feelings are fatigue phenomena.’ ‘Museums 
don’t mean a thing to me.’ ‘I can’t read novels.’ 
Unwittingly—reason doesn’t warn him and he 
can’t read novels—he becomes the lover of his 
illegitimate daughter. She is bitten by a viper 
and dies. Faber is left awaiting an operation, for 
cancer, or a broken heart, or a galloping tech- 
nology. This novel too is based on a humane 
and sensible premise: technology is ‘the knack 
of so arranging the world that we don't have to 
experience it.” The jaunty style makes for easy 
reading; Faber’s South American adventures 
are entertaining; and the book isn’t as portentous 
as the blurb suggests. But it breaks apart: we 
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cannot believe that a man (a man?) like Faber 
could possibly suffer any tragedy more acute 
than being deprived of his Baby Hermes or 
electric razor. He is a good sinisterly comic in- 
vention, but an accidental incest won’t transform 
him into a tragic figure. We are left with the 
entertainment and an over-elaborated and rather 
obvious parable. 

The last novel is to be commended for 
avoiding the swamps in which it might have 
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wallowed. The Charm of Mambas, with African 
troops and British officers, says something 
about racial and inter-racial attitudes with. 
out pomposity or prepared good feelings. At one 
point the British are in hysterics over a game of 
ludo while the Africans discuss Great Expectg. 
tions. If the book helps to an understanding of 
Africans it is only by reminding us that evep 
Europeans aren't so simple, after all. 

D. J. ENRIGHT 


THE DOLLAR CRISIS 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


THE ending of discrimination 
against the imports of dollar 
goods followed hard on the an- 
nouncement by Washington that 
new loans from their Develop- 
ment Loan Fund were to be spent 
only on American goods. This is 
not the first time that liberalism in 
Great Britain has been matched 
by protectionism in the United 
States. But I do not think that 
Washington would have chosen 
this particular moment to advertise its ‘Buy Ameri- 
can’ affront to multi-lateral trade if it had not 
found itself in a tight exchange corner. The fact 
that we British have gone out of our way to repay 
the $250 million loan from the Export-Import 
Bank, which was not finally due until 1965, is suffi- 
cient proof that the American Treasury is seriously 
worried by its continuing loss of gold. If the 
foreign holders of dollar balances, who are not as 
friendly and helpful as we are, were suddenly to 
get the idea that the dollar was overvalued, the 
flight from that currency would be so quick that 
the next announcement from Washington would 
be a refusal to sell gold. But we have not yet come 
to that point. The calculating foreigners are wait- 
ing to see what sort of settlement—inflationary 
or no—is reached in the steel strike now that the 
men have been ordered back to work. In the 
meantime Mr. Robert Anderson, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, is making determined efforts to stem 
the gold drain by improving the balance of pay- 
ments. 

Ordinarily the United States have a favourable 
balance of payments on current trading account 
which is turned into a deficit by defence spending 
abroad, foreign aid and overseas investment. For 
example, in 1958 their merchandise exports 
exceeded their imports by $3,300 million, yet the 
final deficit was $3,500 million. But in the first half 
of this year their merchandise imports actually 
exceeded their exports by $700 million. To what 
extent this adverse result was brought about by 
the disruption of the steel strike and to what extent 
by the fact that American goods are pricing them- 
selves out of the world markets through the rise 
in their domestic costs it is too early to determine, 
but it is an Ominous development. It means that 
the whole of the foreign aid, the whole of the 
direct military spending abroad and the whole of 
the private investment overseas have to be met 
either by the sale of gold or by increasing the 
short-term dollar debt to foreigners. The total 
deficit in the first half of this year came to $1,900 
million (excluding the $1,375 million subscribed to 
the International Monetary Fund), of which 
$1,400 million went to increase the short-term 
dollar debt. This is an uncomfortable and indeed 
dangerous position for the dollar. 

The first line of defence, as Mr. Anderson sees 
it, is to cut foreign aid. The second line, as Presi- 
dent Eisenhower sees it, is an initial settlement 
with Russia which will enable direct. military 


spending abroad to be pruned. Last year ‘invis. 
ibles’ and military payments came to a deficit of 
$1,200 million and in the first half of 1959 toa 
deficit of $500 million (thanks to a small decline 
in military spending). Government grants and 
loans in 1958 were $2,600 million and this half-year 
$1,200 million. The private capital outflow in the 
same periods was $2,800 million and $800 million 
respectively (restrained this year by the rise in 
domestic interest rates). Under government con- 
trol, then, there was a capital outflow last year 
of $3,800 million and it is Mr. Anderson’s hope to 
cut it by half (he has reduced it this year by about 
10 per cent.), partly by getting the allies to share 
in the cost of keeping American forces in their 
countries, partly by direct cuts in the forces them- 
selves, partly by persuading Britain and Germany 
to take more of the burden of providing loans for 
the underdeveloped nations, partly by requiring 
the recipients of American aid to spend it on 
American goods. It must be galling to an Ameri- 
can Secretary of State, reared in the protectionist 
school, to see about half the economic aid pro- 
vided by his Treasury spent outside the United 








COMPANY MEETING 





HARPENDEN (Selangor) RUBBER 


THe 39th annual ordinary general meeting of Har 
penden (Selangor) Rubber Company Limited was 
held on November 9 in London, Mr. B. E. Greene, 
M.C. (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 


Harpenden reports for the year under review sales 
of 1,037,000 lb. of rubber at a nett price of 19.69¢. 
per lb., the same nett price achieved during the pre 
ceding year. Costs have been reduced to the low 
figure of 11.17d. per lb. against last year’s 13.77d. pet 
Ib. 


The Accounts show a net profit of £38,476 before 
crediting refund of cesses and replanting subsidies, 
against a comparable figure for 1957-58 of £30,966. 
Taxation, however, is appreciably higher at £19,040 
against £10,306. We propose an Ordinary dividend 
of 17} per cent. for the year. 


Our estimated crop for the current year is 1,100,000 
Ib. and at the present rate of progress there is good 
reason to suppose that that estimate will be exceeded. 
Crop for the first six months has amounted 10 
569,000 Ib. as against 460,700 Ib. at the same date if 
1958 and on the basis of a continuation of presen! 
prices for the remainder of the year, we are entitled 
to assume. that we shall see at the end of the year 4 
worthwhile increase in net prices achieved. 


Conditions in the rubber industry have been 
generally favourable throughout the year under fr 
view and at the time I write, those favourable com 
ditions continue. I see nothing at presen: whi 
causes me to think that the rising demand for nat 
rubber is near its end. 


The report was adopted, 
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States. To lose gold and then risk losing more by 
providing foreigners with a lot of dollars to spend 
esewhere does not make sense to Mr, Anderson 
and his hard-headed colleagues. 

The loss of gold last year came to $2.300 million 
and in the first half of this year to $844 million 
(including $344 million paid in gold to the IMF). 
The total stock of gold has now fallen to $19,500 
million, of which about $12,500 million is required 
as backing for the domestic currency, leaving only 
§7000 million as a free reserve. But the short- 
term dollar assets held by foreign countries have 
risen to around $18,500 million. This is worrying 
\r. Anderson greatly, for he is not used, as we 


ye, tO being an international banker with 
inadequate reserves. 
Even if the American Treasury succeeds in 


wtting foreign aid and military spending by as 
much as Mr. Anderson's target, the basic weak- 
ness Of the American payments position will re- 
main. Japan, Germany and Europe have all 
recovered from their war shortages and are no 
longer dependent on America for the satisfaction 
of their vital needs in steel, coal, machine tools and 
other manufactures. The recovery is so complete 
that European exports of manufactured goods 
have been expanding at the expense of American 
manufactures, not only in the world markets but 
inthe American domestic market itself. The rise 
in American costs is not only hitting their exports 
but causing their own manufacturers to build 
factories abroad. It seems that the trend in world 
ade is at last going against the dollar. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


HE short down-turn in markets would have 
ll further if the sellers had not suddenly 
been deterred by the strikingly good half-yearly 
ports from important companies. particularly 
Courtaulds and Marks and Spencer. The market 
had not realised that in the last half of 1958-59 
(OURTAULDS profits had advanced by over 60 per 
cent., and were agreeably surprised to find that in 
the six months to September a further advance of 
per cent. had been secured. It may now be 
timated that earnings for the whole year will be 
wound 274 per cent. against 19 per cent. in the 
previous year and that the total dividend will 
probably be 124 per cent. against 9} per cent. In 
ite of the sharp rise in the shares to 58s. 9d. a 
potential yield of over 44 per cent. can be regarded 
attractive. It is possible that more interest will 
tow be taken in other textile shares—both cotton 
ad wool. The Government is paying for the 
strapping of old and redundant plant in the cotton 
textile industry and it is thought that the chief 
beneficiaries of this benevolent intervention will be 
ENGLISH SEWING COTTON and LANCASHIRE COTTON. 
These two shares return 5.1 per cent. and 5.3 per 
cent. at present market prices and their dividends 
ue 1.3 and 1.9 times covered respectively. 

Wool Textiles 

There has been a remarkable rgcovery in 
Woollen textiles. not only at home but in the 
European and American markets. | hear that the 
mills of ILLINGWORTH MORRIS are Once again 
Working at full capacity. This company’s. final 
dividend for the year to September will be an- 
hounced next month‘ and I will be disappointed 
ifthe year’s distribution is not raised to 16 per 
tent. The company is still extending its trade 
iterests and is now a majority shareholder in the 
MOsperous SALTS SALTAIRE which paid an in- 
“eased dividend in June in respect of its year to 
March next. Illingworth Morris 4s. shares have 
sen to 9s. 3d., but if my surmise is right they are 
till very cheap to yield a potential 6.8 per cent. 
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A combined purchase of these shares and Salts 
Saltaire at 7s. to yield 5.6 per cent. on the last 
dividend (which is pretty certain to be increased) 
should prove profitable. 


Road Material Shares 

Investors are busy calculating how many more 
hundreds of millions the Government must spend 
each year On our roads and wondering which com- 
panies will derive most benefit from the increase. 
The equity shares of the contractors who build 
the roads, if they are obtainable, have long ago 
been pushed up to very high prices, and I think 
it will be of more interest to the small investor to 
review the road material companies. Their shares 
do not enjoy a free market and one of them— 
ROADS RECONSTRUCTION—has lately been made 
tighter by a ‘partial bid’ from a private company 
which I trust will be rejected out of hand. The 
directors now virtually promise a one-for-three 
scrip bonus, higher profits for the year to March, 
1960, and a higher dividend. On the indicated 14 
per cent. the shares, at 32s., return a yield of 4.3 
per cent. HILLHEAD HUGHES, Owning quarries near 
Buxton, have lately been rising in the market and 
at 31s. yield only 3.6 per cent. on the 224 per cent. 
dividend last covered twice over. This is likely to 
be raised in respect of the year soon ending. 
TARMAC Seems high enough on a dividend yield of 
2.3 per cent. and an earnings yield of only 54 per 
cent. 


Masson Scott 

4 small company called MASSON SCOTT, manu- 
facturers of paper-making machinery, with a 
capital of £300,000 in 4s. shares has an excel- 
lent record and a fine reputation in the trade. 
For the year to March, 1959, its profits were down 
as a result of increased competition and higher 
costs, and equity earnings fell from 78 per cent. 
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to 54 per cent. Even so there was a three times 
cover for the dividend of 174 per cent. In the 
current year demand for the company’s products 
has sharply improved and a new trading agree- 
ment with its principal customer, Walmsley Bury, 
has been signed which will help considerably. An 
amalgamation with this company is not impos- 
sible. At the current price of 13s. 9d. the yield is 
just over 5 per cent. 


COMPANY NOTES 


HOKANA’S announcement on October 23 

of a scrip issue was not altogether un- 
expected; in fact there had been some intelligent 
market anticipation of this as the £1 stock units 
had been run up. from around £30 to £40 each. 
There is to be an issue of nine £1 fully paid 
ordinary stock units for every £1 of ‘A’ and ‘A’ 
Ordinary stock held. The new shares will rank 
for the final dividend of 32s. 6d. The total dividend 
thus amounts to 40s. per share. Profits for the year 
to June 30, 1959, recovered from £3,238,000 to 
£5,673,000, but there has been a small decrease in 
investment income. There is no provision this year 
for capital expenditure (against £1,398,101), but 
£500,000 goes to general reserve against nil. From 
net earnings, after tax, of £5,625,000 the dividend 
takes £5 million. The issued capital of Rhokana 
will now be £25 million, a large part of which is 
held by Rhodesian Anglo American and Rio 
Tinto. Even so the stock units in their new form 
will become more marketable. At the present price 
of £40 they yield 5 per cent. 

Rhodesian Anglo American may have dis- 
appointed shareholders in not following 
Rhokana’s example in making a scrip issue. Their 
reserves are not as great as those of Rhokana, but 
could very well be increased by writing up their 
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together with a bonus of 5°; (24°,,). 


30th June next. 


Extracts from the Directors’ Report and circulated statement of the Chairman, 
Sir Leonard Paton, C.B.E., M.C., for the year ended 30th June, 1959. 
PROFIT AND DIVIDEND. Group profit after tax £624,248 compared with 


£539,912 last year. The Directors recommend the following dividends on the Deferred 
Ordinary Stock—final dividend of 10°, making a total of 15°, for the year (same) 


PROPOSED SCRIP ISSUE. The Directors recommend capitalisation of £1,000,000 
of the Capital Reserve. Subject to confirmation Deferred Ordinary Stockholders will 
receive two new £1 shares (converted on issue into stock) for every £3 stock held. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS. A half interest has been acquired in a well-established 
South African Company, Carst & Walker (Holdings) Pty. Ltd. A new Canadian 
Company, H. & C. Equipment Co. Ltd., has been formed to promote the sale in 
Canada of capital goods of British manufacture. 


CURRENT FINANCIAL YEAR. Results to date are fully comparable with last 
year, but it would be imprudent to suggest now that the pattern will persist until 


The Fifty-first Annual General Meeting will be held at 11.15 a.m. on 8th December at 
19 Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. 





heavy chemicals. 





Secretaries and Agents of Plantation, Mining and Industrial Companies. Specialists 
in the sale of Eastern produce, British manufactures, industrial raw materials and 
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valuable holdings in Rhokana and N’Changa to 
nearer their present market values. However, 
group profits for the year to June 30, 1959, after 
tax have risen from £8,104,000 to £9,792,000, 
which include the earnings from their holding, i.e., 
the two above-mentioned companies; the propor- 
tion of net profits attributable to the company was 
£4,554,574, of which £770,361 was retained by the 
subsidiaries. The higher price now ruling for 
copper will no doubt enable the company to reap 
a better reward from their other interests, such 
as Bancroft Mines and Kenveestt Copper in the 
current year. The total dividend has been in- 
creased to 5s. per share; the 10s. ordinary stock 
has come back from 98s. 9d. to around 95s., at 
which price the' yield is over 5 per cent. 

Peter Brotherhood has had, over a period of 
years, a consistently good profit record. Trading 
profit for the past two years has been above the 
average at £698,418 for 1958 and £683,745 for the 
year ended March 31, 1959. For the same years 
the net profit, after tax, has been £240,508 and 
£280,204 respectively. These excellent results have 
enabled the company to pay an increased dividend 
of 25 per cent. and this amount is payable on the 
capital increased by a one-for-two free scrip issue 
in March, 1959. There have previously been two 
free scrip issues of one-for-one in 1953 and 1955 
with a proportionately increased dividend there- 
after. Shareholders have good reason to be satisfied 
and will look forward to receiving the chairman’s 
statement at the forthcoming annual general meet- 
ing on November 24. The company manufactures 
a range of machinery and power plants, high- 
speed steam engines and turbines, torpedo tubes 
and precision instruments. Reserves have again 
been strengthened and the amount carried forward 
has been increased at £164,696. The 10s. ordinary 
shares at 52s. yield 4.8 per cent. 

Harpenden (Selangor) Rubber Estates is rightly 
considered as one of the most efficiently operated 
small estates in Malaya. By the recent sale of its 
Oxted and Tanebridge Estates the tappable area 
has been reduced to 1,075 acres, which have pro- 
duced sales of 4,037,000 Ib. of rubber at the low 
cost of 11.7d. against 13.77d. per Ib. last year. 
The estimated crop for the current year is 
1,100,000 Ib., which may well be exceeded and 
should certainly sell at above the average price 
of 19.69d. per Ib., obtained for the crop last year, 
with spot rubber now around 3s. per lb. The net 
profit for the year to March 31, 1959, was £38,476 
against £30,966, but taxation jumped from £10,306 
to £19,040, leaving a disposable balance of £28,116 
after allocating £10,000 to replanting reserve. The 
chairman, Mr. B. E. Greene, says that the favour- 
able conditions for the rubber industry still con- 
tinue; he is therefore able to recommend an in- 
creased dividend of 174 per cent. against 15 per 
cent. The £1 ordinary shares at 44s. yield 8.5 per 
cent. 

Eastwoods report a record sales turnover for 
the group for the year ended March 31, 1959. This 
has been accomplished in spite of the fact that 
certain of the company’s works were operating 
below capacity, as the upward trend in the build- 
ing industry did not really make itself felt until 
this spring. There is little doubt therefore that the 
current year’s trading will reflect the increased 
demand for the company’s products, which in- 
clude cement, bricks, concrete, tiles and pipes, 
sand and ballast; they also own a number of 
coal-distributing depots. The chairman, Lieut.- 
Colonel Sir Thomas C. R. Moore, Bt:, will, it is 
expected, give shareholders an up-to-date picture 
of the company’s progress at the forthcoming 
annual general meeting. Group net profits, after 
tax, were up from £183,369 to £286,990; the divi- 
dend has been maintained at 15 per cent. The £1 
ordinary shares at 65s. yield 4.6 per cent. 
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Roundabout 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


The Weekly 
Sex 


SOME years ago a 
woman’s’ weekly 
printed in _ its 
‘Hints from 
Readers’ section a 
letter saying that 
people could 
sweep their own 
chimneys by 
throwing old 
torch batteries on the fire. The letter advised 
putting a firescreen firmly in front of the explo- 
sion, but as it used a rather odd word for fire- 
screen, the phrase was cut out in the interests of 
clarity. Within a week, the editor’s desk was 
heaped with letters beginning: ‘Dear Madam, My 
three-piece suite is ruined. . . .” “We have had to 
have new curtains in the lounge. . . .” ‘Since try- 
ing out your Reader’s Hint, my husband has no 
eyebrows. . . .” It is a measure of the warm and 
cordial relationship that exists between a woman's 
weekly and its readers that not a single one tried 
to sue the magazine. 

How much more subtle damage is done by 
cutting out, not just words, but any ideas which 
present difficulty, it is impossible to guess. To 
create the circulation-building formula that gives 
millions of women such a glow every week, the 
magazines have to imply that nothing can so 
wrong with the world that it is not within a 
woman’s powers to put right. A Pangloss is put 
on everything tough or unpleasant; year after 
year the sub-editors cross out ‘sex’ and write in 
‘romance,’ and imply that emotions can be tidied 
up as easily as kitchen cupboards. Husbands will 
stay at home if women only comb their hair 
and give up their careers; the nastiest houses can 
be transformed by a little crochet and wrought 
iron; a face like the back of a bus with a conk 
like de Gaulle’s can be transformed by a little 
rouge in the right places. Even cancer can be 
cosy if you catch it in time, and everything will 
be all right if you just talk it over calmly with 
your husband, your doctor or your mother. 

The people who write for the weeklies are 
often perfectly ordinary journalists (many of 
them career mothers themselves); and they have 
a hard job making actual events fit the formula. 
I know: I’ve worked for several myself. No 
sooner did we propose a story of a teenage 
marriage—a sort of Babes-in-the-Woods romance 
—than we found that the babes had been :n 
the woods too soon; not only was the girl five 
months pregnant on her wedding day, she was 
married on the first day of her legal-age-of- 
consent. I once interviewed a woman for a series 
called ‘The Moment I Knew Our Love Was 
Forever.’ It never got printed, fortunately, or it 
would have hit the headlines at exactly the same 
time as her spectacular divorce. But if some 
chunks of reality couldn’t be squeezed into shape, 
it was amazing how many could: once, when 
we thought the readers ought to be told how to 
deal with perversion, it finally came out as ‘Is 





My Husband Too Demanding?’ After a time, aj 
this daintiness began to get us down. We got » 
tired of pretending that our readers were made of 
china from the waist down that we wasted a lot of 
the magazine's time in the mental preparation of, 
‘cod’ issue, which we hoped to slide on to th 
presses the day before we were sacked. 

The game was to see how far this warm, decoy. 
ous tone could be stretched: among the plum 
were “Knit your own little Dutch cap for winter 
—which I believe did actually appear in som 
magazine once—and a doctor’s column headed 
*‘Makea friend of your abortionist.” 

Doctors’ columns, though unswervingly re. 
assuring, are often the only place where hari 
reality does sometimes break through: there i 
a marked contrast between the candy floss of the 
fiction and the senna pod of ‘Tell Me, Doctor, 
And even this is recent. Five years ago, the 
woman who wrote the doctor’s columns for one 
weekly was told to write about impotence with 
out using the word impotence, or intercourse, ot 
any synonym for the male organ. And did it, too, 


Not, of course, that medical columns are}: 
always, or even usually, written by doctors. The}: 


BMA little know how their ban on doctor’ 
names appearing in print opens the door for 
articles signed ‘Thomas Bartholomew Harley’ or 
‘By a World-Famous Psychiatrist.’ 

But some of the sidestepping that goes on in 
women’s weeklies is due to something worse than 
pris:iness. Most of them are, in effect, censored 
—and not by the Lord Chamberlain either. Al 
weeklies have some circulation in the Republic 
of Ireland—and what will get the magazine 
banned in Ireland is automatically kept out for 
the whole of Britain. One or two of the larger 
ones do run an occasional separate edition, 90 
that questions of family planning and divorce 
can be dealt with, however half-heartedly; but 
even then it usually only affects the ‘Advice "0 
the Lovelorn’ columns: feature articles and 
fiction go on being censored automatically. Some 
of this is quite ludicrous in its effects: an actor’ 
previous marriage may be mentioned, but 0 
sensible reason given, even as a warning, for th 
break-up; no story may contain even a joyfil 
reference to a young couple’s decision to starl! 
family, since this suggests that they had hitherto 
been practising the sin of Onan. 

This is something quite different from th 
normal tact a magazine always owes its reades 
—that keeps the Coal Miners’ Gazette, say, from 
recommending oil-fired heating; for the weeklies 
readers are not mostly Catholics. And it matters 
So much of a woman’s magazine is, directly 
by implication, advice—even the fiction storie 
often have a moral. On these’ two topics it § 
rigged advice, and the readers do not ¢vé 
suspect it. 

Something rather too like rigged advice is ofte# 
unconsciously offered on goods and services. Nol 
that any department cold-bloodedly says: We 
will now recommend products advertised wilh 





us’; it is just that they are so used to not treading 
on advertising toes that it never occurs to them 
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to discriminate between one product and another. 
Yet if they had begun more critically years ago. 
yuld surely have built up an immunity by 





they « 

y, as book and film critics have. Publishers 
don’t refuse to advertise on the Observer book 
page, after all; film companies no longer eschew 
the Evening Standard; it is intensely unlikely 
that anything with a readership of millions would 
ever go short of advertising. 

Reading through the weeklies, with their huge 


circulations, their vast potential power, one ts 
afflicted by a tremendous sense of wasted oppor- 
tunity. Here, if anywhere, is a propaganda 
medium that would work; not politically, per- 
t emotionally; and it is simply not being 


used. 

All the misty good will that human-interest 
sories engender is turned back towards the 
woman herself, her home and personal relation- 





Fellow-countryman of George IV. 


ships; none of it is ever used to improve any- 
thing. It is not that women’s withers are unwrung; 
but they are wrung to no purpose. A story of a 
refugee boy may bring tears to the eyes of 
millions; but it won't bring a hundred pounds to 
the Save the Children Fund. 

It seems a bit late to say how keenly I am 
actually in favour of the women’s magazines. The 
advice they give may be inadequate; it is still 
infinitely better than the random precepts of the 
neighbours or the blandishments of advertising; 
and quite apart from what they print, the maga- 
zines deal honestly and thoroughly with an 
unbelievable number of readers’ queries. If any- 
thing is ever to wean British women from 
processed peas. frizzy perms and old wives’ tales, 
it will be the women’s magazines: we only sigh 
at what they don't do, because they can do so 

ich. 


The Ice-Cream-Man Cometh 


HE show was for Italian men’s fashions: and 
Ti was held in the heart of Knightsbridge: as 
brave an act as holding a whist drive inthe 
Kremlin for the Friends of Capitalism. Fashion 
girls, in large numbers, took down notes for un- 
acceptable Christmas presents; men, sparse but 
particular, looked over the ideas of Brioni and 
considered how to pass them on to Savile Row. 

Not having much feeling for men’s clothes 
(beyond the vague impression that, in my income 
bracket. only Americans dress decently) I took 
along Rory McEwen to draw some pictures 
and an exquisitely tailored young man to cor- 
rect my ignorance. His name was Charles: his 
trouser width sixteen inches, his tailor beyond 
reproach. Before the show opened he had already 
gone on record as saying that there were no decent 
trousers to be had off-the-peg in Britain; I had 
reminded him that one-fifth of British men dress 
at Montague Burton’s. So we knew where we 
stood. 

The show began cautiously: quiet black-and- 
white dog’s-tooth jackets, discreetly short rain- 
coats that made Charles mutter with approval. The 
four models—two old, two young, which is more 
than you'd get in a women’s fashion show— 
stumped on, overcoming their embarrassment by 
ungainliness (it is odd how badly men model when 
you consider how vain they can be). In impeccable 
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suit and coat ensembles, unexceptionable greys 
and restrained browns, they seemed, in London, 
to have abandoned the idea of doing as the 
Romans do. But after the warming-up, hot colours 
blazed out: emerald silk smoking jackets, plum- 
coloured cashmere and an absolutely 
astonishing suéde trench coat, all hung about with 
tabs and windbreaks and buttoning etceteras; 
worn with skin-tight trousers, there seemed never- 
theless to be some lack of pockets and the model 
was actually carrying a handbag. 

The compére, mindful of his audience, tried 
hard. “Now here's one that is conventional enough 
for the office,’ he pleaded. ‘This is quite restrained 
really . now this is very discreet.” The women 
tried to make intelligent remarks: “But would it 
keep you warm, darling?’ ‘Men,’ said Charles 
firmly, ‘do not like to be dictated to like this. They 
tell their tailors what they want.’ 

lhe suits had surprisingly aggressive shoulders, 


coats, 














SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1063 


ACROSS 27 There’s plenty of space here (5) 17 


: ; : 28 Joseph comes to the top dram- fiver (9) : 

1 Prominently displayed in eighths atically (7) 19 About the helmet, I should repair 
(4-3) 7 ; 29 By one’s luggage ? (7) it (7) : 

5A few words (from the Chair- 21 Having no engagements ‘neath the 


man?) about foreign currency (7) 


9 Neither mother appears in opera DOWN 
10 Una, let's go and get a lobster (9) 1 What a_ sweet, 
ll The old get a low dwelling, insub- , quilt (9) 


. stantial, too (6) 
22 Relicts in a tizzy about nothing in 
retirement (8) 3 
4 Neatness in decoration is obli- 
Satory (5) : 
IS I time Anna, how dull! (9) ad 
18No doubt it promotes eupepsia ¢ 
alter the harvest-supper (4-5) 7 
‘Does —— sound bitter?’ (Brown- 
ing) (5) 8 
22 Speed up, oh, your Majesty! (8) 3 
%4 Can the old girl be blamed ? (6) 


read (7) 


— 


& book 


One could have got this wreath 
from The Old Curiosity Shop (7) 
‘Their words to scorn are ——’ 
(Omar Khayyam) (9) 

Be a banker, son! (4) 

But how can this mischief-maker 
be distinguished in a circle? (10) 
Antipodes, or am I wrong? (5) 
Set in a round of duty, it’s hard to 


Let the beast take the helm (5) 
The little, little darling, and how 
% sweet she smells! (10) 

. “6 Warden in Cornwall? (9) 16 It’s clear where Julienne is (2, 3, 4) 
A first prize of a copy of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary and a second prize of 
token for one guinea will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
®pened on Nov. 24. Address solutions: Crossword No. 1063, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


Chambers’s Twentieth C entury Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. 





Solution on Noy. 27 


A short life and a gay one for this 


palms? (7) 

2 Garments for a sober change (5) 

od 3 The little bear gets rising approval 
old-fashioned in the French manner (5) 
5 Around goes the fairy! (4) 





SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD 1061 
ACROSS.-—-1 Calliope. 5 Scores. 9 Meta- 
phor, 10 Hammam. 12 Refusal. 13 Italian. 
14 Trumpei-shell. 17 Perfect fifth. 22 
Calypso. 23 Hundred. 24 Lionet. 25 Per- 
golas, 26 Dressy. 27 Assassin. 

DOWN.—1 Camera. 2 Let off. 3 Imposer. 
4 Proclamation. 6 Cravats. 7 Remained. 8 
Seminole. 11 Firelighters. 1S Speckled. 16 
Trotiope. 18 Empress. 19 Tanagra. 20 Drilis, 
21 Edison. 


PRIZEWINNERS 


Mrs. E. Nina Thomas, Beech Court. Cow- 
bridge. Glamorgan, and Dr. J. McKenzie, 














3 St. John’s Cowages, Forfar, Angus. 
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oddly long pockets, and trousers a good deal wider 
|than Charles's emaciated pantaloons: the 
Italian style as we know it there was little. To us, 
or ninepins, if you have 


of 


lit is a barrel on stilts 
that These were Y-shaped; they 
incorporated the puzzler-type jacket worn in the 
| best hunting circles, but with colours more often 


sort of figure. 


| connected with bare-back riding in a circus. 

Charles delivered his verdict over the cocktails 
afterwards: ‘If 1 could choose,’ he said, ‘I'd buy 
| my ties and shoes in Rome, my shirts in Paris and 
my suits in London: except, of course, for warm- 
| weather clothes. English tailors have no idea how 
to handle lightweight fabrics.’ 

‘Actually, I don’t know where you'd wear these 
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Those ‘Don't Know’ ‘chaps By 


KENNETH 
[HE trouble with all problems 
connected with the planning of 
housing and working areas is 
that they add up to something 
20 enormous that politicians 
and planners can’t get to grips 
with it—any more than they can 


cope with the terrifying traffic 
situation. And things get worse week by week. 
| Early last month a research officer in the Ministry 
| of Housing said there would certainly be a drift 
of population to the south from the slums of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. The south, he said, 
|already had its own problems, which included 


the inevitable expansion of offices and factories 
in London and the evacuation of more than 
| 200,000 households from the County of London 
by 1972. The solution? “Urban renewal.’ 

It’s possible that in spite of the existence of a 
| ham-fisted organisation called SPUR (the Society 
for the Promotion of Urban Renewal) you don’t 
yet know the meaning of those two little words. 
| If you substitute. the words ‘town rebuilding’ 
| you'll get near enough. The protagonists of urban 
renewal—and they include the Minister of Hous- 
ing and the Ministry's Permanent Secretary— 
want towns and suburbs to be rebuilt at higher 
| densities and in such a way that cars and 
| pedestrians are separated—as at Stevenage Town 
| Centre, Coventry Pedestrian Precinct and the new 
|town of Vallingby, near Stockholm. The idea is 
| sound, as Pilkington’s showed recently in their 
imaginary project for a town called ‘Motopia,’ 
which was planned by a bright bunch of architects 
and engineers as a publicity stunt. In ‘Motopia’ 
the cars would run on the roofs of buildings 
arranged in grid form around pleasant squares of 
grass and lakes. Other project-planners have left 
the cars on the ground and put the pedestrians 
at higher levels. 


on Gallup Polls 
Are ‘Do Knows’ when 


it comes to 





























BOLSKUMMEL There was a time when this sort of thing seemed 
APRICOT BRANDY like head-in-the-clouds stuff. Today it makes 
CHERRY BRANDY sense. But who is going to do something about it? 
ADVOKAAT Last week the Architects’ Journal pointed out that 
GENEVER GIN before a start is made on the drastic replanning of 


towns two things are needed: a research project 
conducted by the Ministry of Housing to show 
what can be done, and the provision of urban 


wonderful 
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clothes, said Rory McEwen (who drew they 
pictures), ‘they seem built for a sort of ideal lif. 
going in and out of hotel doors in holiday resorts 

‘Oh, you could wear them in the South of 
France, said Dominic Elwes gaily, ‘or in Jamaica 
or wherever you—er—happened to be.’ 

But we were in London in November; and] 
fear that any woman who thinks her man ywil 
abandon his baggy sports jacket and gabardin 
raincoat for the peacock plumes of Brioni is living 


in a fool’s paradise. No: he will go on rejoicing, 


in his national resemblance to Anthony Eden anj 
the Duke of Windsor—with about as much realisp 
as a crumbling old concierge feeling all Parisieny 
when she thinks of Dior. 


J. ROBINSON 
renewal grants for local authorities. We should 
also need a propaganda campaign to convince 
town councillors it was time that well-known 
figure, the Man in the Street, became the Man in 
the Pedestrian Precinct. 
I suppose the Man himself would have to be 
convinced as well, and I’m amused by the way the 
Mayor of New Haven, Connecticut, is setting 
about a similar job. From time to time he invites 
taxi-drivers, bar-tenders and _ beauty-parlour 
workers to an ‘urban renewal pep talk.” To make 
sure the news really gets around he also gives 
‘high-level indoctrination’ to physicians, dentiss 
and other professional groups. This is not ane 
periment. The Mayor first used taxi-drivers a 
publicity men three years ago. He was anxious 
that visitors to New Haven should know why 9 
many streets were torn up at that time, and why 
so many buildings were half-demolished. Befor 
long visitors to the city knew as much about it 

future as its past. 
* 


Another bright idea from America. Detroit’ 
director of city planning is fed up with tk 
monotony of the surrounding landscape and tk 
price the city has to pay to get excavated earil 
carted away from road works. He is so fed up 
that he has called in a distinguished sculpio 
Isama Nogachi, to advise him. And now, witht 
help of Mr. Nogachi, Detroit will have a ne 
landscape, modelled out of the waste land. Th 
sculptor’s fees? They will be paid for out 0 
money that would have been spent on eafll 
removal. 

* 


In Italy, too, a sculptor has branched out if! 
new way—by joining those whose vocation is 
soothing of tired businessmen. This sculpi 
Munari, believes that businessmen are not ofl 
tired, but also culture-hungry, and constaitl 
depressed by the poor quality of hotel etchings 
He has solved their problem by devising folding 
sculpture (of aluminium or light wood) that wil 
fit into a suitcase. It is designed, he says, ‘to be 
reassembled in the anonymous hotel room 4! 
reference point of one’s culture.’ 
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Behind the Screens 


By LESLIE 


THERE are plenty of people 
about who, having decided to 
spend £60 or more on a tele- 
vision have then found 
themselves landed with a dud 
or ineffective cathode-ray tube. 
This being both the most valu- 
able and the vulnerable 
the they have then had to spend 


nother £15-£20 to put it right. There is usually 







‘ set, 
vd 

\ 

SVG) 


Set, 


\ 
) 


most 


six-month guarantee on the tube and a twelve- 
month guarantee on the rest of the set—but 
cathode-ray tubes seem to have a habit of giving 


le the day after the guarantee runs out. 
The ire 


three ways of avoiding such risks, as 


there are in buying a set. You can rent a set 


rather in buy one, you can take out a tele- 
vision insurance policy or you can enter into a 
ntenance agreement. 
The average rented seventeen-inch set will cost 
1 initial fee of two or three guineas and then a 


weekly fee of ten to twelve ‘shillings, which will 


be slightly reduced each year. Hiring or renting 
sometimes saves you the cost of installing an 
yugh some firms do charge for it—often 





241 rate 


a CUULCCU ate. ( A 


£30.) 


aerial can 


the 


fitted outside 
The 


cost of all repairs, replacements and labour. You 


cost you up to rental includes 


can have a new set whenever you choose to by 


to the terms of a first year’s rental. You 


reverting 
POVCI iis 


need never be without a set: if repairs cannot 


be done at once in your home another set is 


installed while yours is taken away. 
words, when you hire a set the respon- 


Against 


In other 
§ bility for 


this is the fact 


maintaining it is not 
that, if you buy 
choose between a large number of makes (and 
for and for make pretty 
revolting pieces of furniture); and the set you 


yours 
a set, you can 
some sets sale hire, 
buy is worth whatever you can get for it when- 
ever you decide to get rid of it. 

Most of the insurance companies have tele- 
vision insurance policies and, although terms and 
conditions vary, they usually cover loss or damage 
by fire, lightning or theft, bodily injury or damage 
caused by the set or the aerial and breakdown of 
components, including the cathode-ray tube. 
This kind of policy will cost in the region of £5-£6 
a year, but be careful to read the small print. 
One policy which costs less has a note to the 
effect that you may not claim for the first £2 10s. 
in the case of breakdown of the cathode-ray tube. 
The companies are careful to define just what 
they 


> or hk y 
generally neal 


n that they coniract to maintain 


mean by a breakdown, and they do not 


the set. 
A maintenance agreement will usually cover 
all materials and labour and will cost about £1 a 


month for a seventeen-inch set to start with and 


more as the set ages. Some dealers offer free 


Maintenance for 


some months after the date on 
Which you buy and you shouldn't need to enter 
into any maintenance agreement until this offer 


runs out 


4 


le ‘ ° “1 . 
Telesurance (14 Windmill Street, W1) offer a 


ADRIAN 


combined insurance and maintenance scheme and 
their agents are established television dealers all 
over Britain. They will not offer insurance on 
sets over two years old. The annual premium for 
a new seventeen-inch set is £7 12s. 6d.; 
set more than a year old but less than two years | 
old it is £12 12s. 6d. | 

I recently asked the Radio and Television Re- 
tailers’ Association what is being done to improve 
standards and safeguard the public. (The Asso- 
ciation’s members cover less than half the shops 
which sell television sets, but these account for 
more than 70 per cent. of all sets sold.) The Asso- 
ciation runs a course for television engineers and 
tries to get as many engineers as possible to take 
it. Members must have been in business for more 
than three years, must reach certain standards on 
the servicing side and must have a good reputa- | 
tion among other local traders who are members. | 
This is something, although not enough: traders 
are members of the Association and so do not 
have to keep up to these standards, and a RTRA 
sign in the window is at least something to watch 
for vou are looking for a dealer. 


for a 


when 


If you have difficulties with a dealer who is 
not a member of the RTRA write and complain 
the Association anyway (15 Goodge Street, 
W1). They will take it up with the dealer and 
try to get satisfaction for you. They often suc- 
ceed and always want to: any complaint is bad 
for trade—-and, | might add, good for traders’ 


souls. 


to 


Wine of the Week 


MUKUZANI, Gurdzhaani, and 
andali constitute, jointly, my wine 
of the week as curiosities—as the 
first Soviet wines, to my knowledge, 
to be imported into Britain. They 
come from Georgia, and their labels 
bear their names in twirly Georgian 
characters as well as in Russian Cyrillic and 
English transliterations. It is only their appearance 
here that can be regarded as newfangled: wine 
was being grown in those parts even before the 
Romans—indeed, scholars believe that the grape 
came originally from Armenia. So there is no 
reason why these Georgian wines should not be 
sound, and the Soviet regime is doing a great deal 
to encourage the industry, if only because it wants 
the chilly Muscovite to go in less for vodka, and 
more for the wines of the sunny Soviet south. The 
London-bottled Mukuzani, which is red, | found 
thinner and sharper than when I last tasted it in 
Tiflis: it is all the better for being opened well 
before drinking. The other two are white—and | 
prefer the Gurdzhaani to the Tsinandali. Both are 
dry, neither is particularly distinguished. but all 
three are worth trying, for interest’s sake. and | 
are not too expensive at about 8s. a bottle at | 
Whiteley’s wine department, the Curzon Wine Co., 
Ward and Martinez of Brewer Street, and other 
London wine merchants, 


Tsin- 
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DIRECT FROM THE 
CELLARS 





GEVREY 
CHAMBERTIN 
-.. 1952 


A robust fruity 
burgundy with an 
outstanding bouquet. 


13/6 and 7/3 


bottle 4 bottle 


Orders for 3 bottles or more delivered 
carriage paid. For 1 or 2 bottles add 
2/6 for packing and delivery. 


DIRECT eg FROM THE 


A copy of our full Wine 
List will be gladly sen 


on requ st to: 


EXCHANGE 
CELLARS 


(J. Lyons & Company Ltd) 
SOUTHWARK STREET LONDON SE! 
HOP 0425 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 


Is. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Lid., 
99 Gower Street, London, WCl1. 


Tagine | EUSton 3221 (5 y=). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


BETTER BOOKS. Oxford U Iniversity Press Book- 
shop require an Assistant for three days a week 
(Monday, Friday, Saturday, 10 to 6.30). Previous 
experience not essential, but vital qualifications 
include courteous manners, intelligence, a good 
memory and a feeling for academic bookselling. 
—Telephone Michael! Hosking, TEM 8955. 
BRITISH COUNCIL, RECRUITMENT PRO- 
GRAMME, 1960. 1. General Service Entry : 
Honours graduates. Age 21 to 37, 2 Student- 
ships : post-graduate training to teach English 
as foreign language. Booklet, ‘Appointments, 
1960" and application form from Recruitment 
Department, 65 Davies Street, London, W.1. 
DESIGN RESEARCH UNIT will have vacancy 
in December for intelligent girl to run general 
office—reception, filing, copy typing, etc.— Apply 
in writing to Business Manager, Design Research 
Unit, 37 Duke Street, W.1. 


EAST RIDING OF 


YORKSHIRE EDUCA- 
TION COMMITTEE. BARLBY COUNTY 
SECONDARY SCHOOL. APPOINTMENT 
OF HEADMASTER. Applications are invited 
from well ar for the post of 
Headmaster of the new Bariby Cuunty Secon- 
dary School which is expected to open in Sep- 
tember, 1960.. This will be a general secondary 
school of the East Riding pattern which will 
have technical courses and an academic stream 
preparing for external examinations. A house 
will be provided for the Headmaster. There will 
be a mixed three-form entry, and the school 
will be in Group IX for salary purposes, Fur- 
ther details and forms of application may be 
obtained from the Acting Chief Education 
Officer, County Hall, Beverley, Yorkshire, to 
whom completed forms should be returned by 
Sth December, 1959. . 
GIRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. The Cdun- 
cil propose to appoint a Lecturer or Assistant 
Lecturer in each of the subjects Modern History 
and German, to hold office from 1 October, 1960. 
Election into a Feliowship may be made on 
appointment, or subsequently. The pensionabie 
emoluments wili be related to category of hours of 
instruction, to seniority, and to whether an office 
in the University is also held. Applications for 
either app from suitabl lified women 
are invited as soon as possible and not later than 
12 Janaury, 1960, addressed to the College 
Secretary, from whom further particulars may 
be obtained. 


GRANADA TV has a vacancy for an alert young 
photographic assistant in its publicity stills de- 
partment. Experience with a picture agency or 
newspaper library would be of value in this role. 
Good typing essential, shorthand an advantage. 
—Write giving details of experience to Stanicy 
Hutchinson, Personnel Officer, Granada TV Net- 
work Ltd., 36 Golden Square, London, W.1. 


GRANADA TV has a vacancy in its publicity de- 
partment for an alert young woman with a lively 
pen and a flair for organisation. She will be re- 
sponsible for the provision of detailed informa- 
tion on the Company's programmes to various 
journals. This is a challenging and interesting 
position.—Wrrite giving details of experience to 
ore d Hutchinson, Personne! Officer, Granada 
Network Ltd.,'36 Golden Square, London, 
WAL 
INTELLIGENT GIRL, able to type, to learn 
Bookselling in Hubert Wilson’s Export Mail 
Order Business. Interesting and varied work, pro- 











spects.-Apply 161 Borough High Street, S.E.1 
(HOP 2047), y ite ra 
INTERESTING POSITION of assistant to 


Managing Director offered to intelligent young 
woman with good command of English and 
French, with some German and typing ability. 
Good salary.—Box 5220. 


INTERNATIONAL VOLUNTARY “SERVICE, 
which runs work-camps and renders practical aid 
to needy people, requires organising secretary, 
early 1960. Minimum salary £600, plus children’s 
allowance.—Details and forms from the Chair- 
man of the Executive seneanee 72 Oakley 
Square, _London, N.W.1 


STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(almost facing Charing Cross Station) gore 
both male and female office staff. TEM 664 

UNIVERSITY OF MALAYA IN KUALA 
LUMPUR, ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS. Appili- 
cations are invited for appointment to two posts 
of Assistant Librarian which are likely to fall 
vacant in 1960, Candidates should have a degree 
of an approved University, pius Associateship of 
the Library Association or an equivalent pro- 
fessional qualification, plus expericnce in a 
University or similar Library. Salary scale : 
$820 x 35-—-1,030/1,100 x 40—1,300 (basic). 
Further particulars and information as to the 
method of application may be obtained from 








London, 





UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND. Applica- 
tions are invited for the following position: 
LECTURER IN FRENCH. Salary. £A1,540/ 


£A2,040 p.a. Applicants should hold an Honours 
Degree in French or be a graduate of a French 
university. They should be capable of speaking 
French correctly and fluently and of delivering 
lectures in French, Special competence in teach- 
ing 17th century French literaure would be 
an added qualification for this post. Applica- 
tions close 19th December, 1959, Further par- 
ticulars and application forms may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Association of Universities 


of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1, or from the Regis- 
trar, University of Queensland, Brisbane, 
Queensland, Australia 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. LECTURESHIP 
SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN PSYCHOLOGY. 
Applications are invited for the above position. 
Candidates should be interested in and qualified 
for teaching and research in any of the main 


branches of Psychology. The salary for a Senior 
Lecturer is within the range £A2,200 x 80 

£2,600 per annum; for a Lecturer within the 
range £A1,500 x 90--£2,100 per annum. In each 


case cost of living adjustment will be allowed (at 
Present £A18 p.a.). The salary is subject to 
deductions under the State Superannuation Act. 
The commencing salary will be fixed according 
to the qualifications and experience of the suc- 


cessful applicant. Under the Staff Members’ 
Housing Scheme, in cases approved by the 
University and its Bankers, married men may 
be assisted by loans to purchase a house 
Further particulars and information as to 
the method of application may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. Applications close in Australia 


and London on 19th December, 1959. 


WEST SUSSEX COUNTY EDUCATION COM- 
MITTEE. AREA YOUTH OFFICER FOR 
HORSHAM AND SURROUNDING DISTRICT. 
(Amended Advertisement.) Applications are in- 
vited for this new post. Good teaching or youth 
service experience essential. Salary scale £1,070 
x £27 10s.—£1,290 per annum. Scope for 
pioneering work in educational developments in 
youth service.-Forms and details from Director 
of Education, County Hall, Chichester. Closing 
date, 30th November, 1959. 

WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
Northern District. Applications are invited for 
the post of Tutor in Trade Union Studies. Know- 
ledge of Economics, Industrial Relations and the 
Trade Union Movement desirable. Salary scale : 
£650-£1,200. Application form from .7 E.A., 51 
Grainger Street, Newcastie-upon- rug amas 
date for application, 19th December, 4 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


CURRENT AFF AIRS, monthly lectures: 1 Eccles- 
ton Hotel, S.W.1. Future speakers include Mrs. 
Dorothy Pickles, Sir John Glubb, Sir Roy Harrod, 
Peter Parker, Esq. Various social activities. 
Apply Hon. Sec., London Ashbridge Circle, 84 
Eton Place, N.W.3. 

LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester 
JOHN PIPER, BEN SHAHN 
lithos by 19th and 20th century masters. 
Sats. 10-1. Until 19th. 

*THE OTHER GERMANY.’ The German Ques- 
tion is of vital importance to the World—to 
You ! A Question and Answer Session on Eastern 
Germany will be held in conjunction with the 
“LIFE IN THE G.D.R.” East German Exhibition 
being keld at The Royal Hotel, Woburn 
Place, W.C.1. 18th November, 7 p.m. Panel : 
John Peet (Editor “Democratic German Report’), 
Gordon Schaffer (Well-known Journalist), 
Dorothy Diamond (Teacher of Biology). Ad- 
mission free. 

THE VIKINGS and their Ancestors. Exhibition 
from the National Museum of Denmark. Nov. 


Square. 
and etchings and 
10-5.30, 


19-28, 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. daily except Sunday. 
Admission free. The Danish Centre, 2/3 Conduit 
R., W.l. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. The Stamp 
Memoria! Lecture, entitled “Towards a Modern 
Monetary Standard," will be delivered by Dr. 
Per Jacobsson (Chairman of the Executive 
Board and Managing Director, International 
Monetary Fund) at 5.30 p.m. on 19 November 
at the University of London, Senate house, 


| 
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MEETINGS 


H HALDANE DANE — SOCIETY —C ONSUMER PRO- 
TECTION’ — A Public Meeting. Mr. A. A. 
Dumont of Consumer Association Ltd., pub- 
lishers of **Which?"’ Nibleu Hall, Inner Temple, 
E.C.4. Wed., Lith Nov., 6.30 p.m. All welcome. 


NATIONAL BOOK LEAGUE is holding meet- 





ings on November 30th, December Ist, 2nd and 
3rd from 6-8 p.m., especially for the Under 
Thirties, to discuss possible projects towards 
the cncouragement of wider reading and to 
arrange future meetings, forums, talks, etc. 
Admission free. Non-members should write to 
the Accountant, Albemarle Street, W.1, for 
free one-day membership cards by Novem- 
ber 25th 
ENTERTAINMENT 

IN AID of WORLD REFUGEE YEAR. 


Special Performance of United Nations. Films : 
‘Power Among Men’ and ‘The Camp.’ Personal 


appearance of YUL BRYNNER. Royal Festival 
Hall, Mon., Nov. 23rd, at 8 p.m. 3/6, 5/-, 7/6 
10/-. Box Office and Agents. 


PERSONAL 


ADVERTISEMENTS lor insertion in these 
columns can be accepted up to Wednesday morn- 
ing for publication the same week. For rates, 
refer to head of the first column 

AUTHORS! HAVE YOU A BOOK TO BE 
PUBLISHED? Write for details of Co-operative 
Publishing Plan to SPE. P. R. MACMILLAN 


LIMITED, 107 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
(Not connected with Macmillan & Co. Ltd., 
London.) 


BECOME AN AUDIT ASSISTANT, Many well- 
paid vacancies. For free details of rapidly suc- 
cessful postal courses write Guaranteed Tuition 
(RD, 11 Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 

CANCER PATIENT, 91864. Poor man (51) los- 
ing sight and very depressed. Unable to read or 
watch TV. His devoted wife finds it hard to pro- 
vide tempting extras. Can you please help? Old 


jewellery, etc., gladly utilised.—National Society 
for Cancer Relief, 47 Victoria Street, London, 
W.1 


CHINCHILLAS from the Top Breeder of the 
World. Free booklet. — Holding, 120 Hollins 
Lane, Accrington. 

CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, habits 
and persona! problems, qualified in therapeutic 
psychology and hypnosis. Consultations by 
appointment.—R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 Wig- 
more St., W.1. LANgham 4245. 
DID YOU KNOW? A portable 
world-famous make-—Olympia, Olivetti or 
Imperial — can be yours for 25s. DOWN. 
Balance over 18 months. — Write or phone 
Universal Supplies Co., 16 College Crescent, 
N.W.3. PRimrose 4606. Typewriter repairs. 
Free estimate. Collection and delivery. 
FAMILY PLANNING. Booklet and price list 
sent anywhere free under sealed cover.—Premier 
Laboratories, Box 61, 333 Gray's Inn Road, 
W.C 

HARPSICHORDS by William de Blaise may be 
inspected at the Showrooms of the makers, 
Whelpdale, Maxwell & Codd Litd., Bluthner 
House, 47 Conduit Street London, W.1.—Par- 
ticulars on application. Tel.: REGent 7361. 
HOUSE NAME BOARDS worthy of your home. 
Prints free. ‘4 Hebe Road, Shoreham, Sussex. 
HUSBANDS DECORATING dining 
deserve delicious Burgess Anchovy 
buttered toast. 

INFORMATION REQUIRED leading to the 
unmasking of the alleged friend who drank my 
last bottle of El Cid Sherry. (Such a superb 
Amontillado is bound to be a temptation!) 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 


typewriter of 


rooms 
Paste on 


for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planring. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X. 


LET ME TRACE your ancestry. Genealogical 
Research. Terms mod.—Box 4505. 

LAYTONS WINE (Winter) list now out.— 
Write 2a Duke Street (Manchester Square), W.1. 





W.C.1. ADMISSION FREE WITHOUT WEL 8808. Try my Wine bar. 
| an mend — James Henderson, Academic NOTICE the difference it makes to your meals 
moessirar. —o : when you add RAYNER’S INDIAN MANGO 
WHITECHAPEL ot GALLERY: Kasimir CHUTNEY—from all good grocers. 
Malevich, 1878-1935. Last day, 15th Novem- = 
ber. Weekdays 11-6, Sunday 2-6. Admission ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY _ 
free. Adjoins Aldgate East Station. ie PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
"YOUNG LUNGS AND SMOKING.’ Dr. THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Norman Macdonald, F.R.C.P. (Edin.), Caxton Available at the : 
Hall, Mon., 16th Nov., 7.30. 2s. 6d. London CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Natural Health Society. Details,, 70b Coniston 87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2. 
Rd., N.10 Tel.: AMBassador 404! 

DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD., Bankers, can allow the following rates 
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a 


and 
gives enormous satisfaction—shorthang 
in a week, written with the alphabet. Fay 
Phonetic, easy to read. Please write for 


the free trial lesson to The School of 
Speedhand (S.22), Hills Rd., Cambridge, 








POSTURE, HABIT AND HEALTH. An ime 
duction to the Alexander Technique by Eric & 
Peyer. Price is. 2d. from Secretary, 7 Welling, 
ton Square, S.W.3 

PRINTING at less cost by offset litho wid 
text in print-style type. Books, brochures, cay. 
logues, etc., with  illustrations.—Susan Tully 
Ltd., 9 Blenheim St., W.1. MAY fair 6093 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, j 
King’s Road. S.W.2. KEN 7201. 

WHAT ARE THE FACTS about homosexuaiiy) 
Should the law be changed’ Decide for yoy. 
self after reading “SOME QUESTIONS np 
ANSWERS ABOUT HOMOSEXUALITY,’ 
tainable from the Albany Trust, 32 Shaftesbyy 


Avenue, London, W.1. Price, 1s. Postage 44 
EDUCATIONAL 
ABBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, DERBYSHIRE 


Scholarship and entrance tests will be om By 
and 30th March, 1960. Six awards (£60-£24 
An Art or Music award is available; 11- ag 
13-year-old cntry. Applications before 2% 
February.—Further details from Abbotsholm 
School, Recesier Uttoxeter, Staffs 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinatiog 
University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Seer. 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com 
mercial, Generai Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Wrie 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subjects in which interested to Meto- 
politan College. G.40, St. Albans, or call ¥ 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Established 1919, 
FRENCH CORRESPONDENCE COURSES; 
(1) Complete Course, (2) Basic French for Com 
versation (3) Translation Courses. Lesson-ty 
lesson coaching by experienced French teacher 
Easy payments, combined class/correspondene 
courses. Send for prospectus — a ll 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 
ae TUITION for G.C.E., ondan Univ, 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees 
Diplomas, Also for Law, Professional Examio- 
ations. Prospectus from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, 
C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, Den 
B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894). 


PREPARATION FOR EXAMINATIONS. 
U.C.C., est. 1887, provides postal tuition fe 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION. 
London, Oxtord, Cambridge, Northern, a 
others. LONDON UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 
requirement, and FINAL EXAMS. for BA, 
B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., Bar (1 end Il) an 
other exams. Prospectus free from Registrar 

UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
76 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, 
university graduates and older students, st 
month and intensive 14-week courses.—Writ 
Organising Secretary, DAVIES'S, Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392 

THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 5 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 G lines) 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING, Intensive court 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping a 
Secretarial Practice. Prospectus : The Oxford & 
County Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles, Gator 


especially, for 





SCHOLARSHIPS 


BADMINTON | SCHOOL, . WESTBURY-O™ 
TRYM, BRISTOL. Three Open Scholarship 
ranging from £150 per annum to £50 per annus 
will be offered on the results of the next Entrant 
Examination. This will be held in February, !% 
for girls between the ages of 12 and 14 the fo 
lowing September. — Full particulars from & 
Headmistress 

WESTONBIRT SCHOOL, TETBURY, GLO. 
An examination for ENTRANCE SCHOLAR 
SHIPS, inciuding a Music and Art Scholarshid, 
will be held on February 24th and 25th, 1% 
For entrance forms, which must be retumel 
by 25th January, 1960, apply Headmistress 
Secretary. 

= $$$ —__________-- —————— 


LITERARY 


IF THE WRITING YOU DO brings you ie 
return, the LSJ Course will help you to ¢af 
Postal, personal coaching. Advice and = 
from : LONDON SCHOOL OF JOU RNALISI 
(S.P.), 19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, 
GRO 8250. 

AUTHORS! HAVE YOU A BOOK TO # 
PUBLISHED? Write for details of Co-operaty 
Publishing Plan to SPE; P. R. MAC ary 
LIMITED, 107 Ficet Street, London, & 











the Secretary, Association of, Universities of (funds withdrawable on DEMAND). Up to £50,000, 5%; over £50,000, 4%. Ld, 
the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, Full details and Audited Balance Sheet from Investment Dept. SRSD pe ees with Macmillan & Co. 
W.C.1. Applications close, in Kuala 7 aha a ondon 
Lumpur and London on 10th December, 1959. DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD., DANES INN HOUSE, STRAND, LONDON, WC2 Continued Overteat _* 
Registered as a Newspaper. Second-class mail privileges authorised a at the New York, N.Y., Post Office. Published by THE SPECTATOR LtD., at its Offices, 99 Gower St., London, W.C.1. Telephon 
EUSion ak Printed in Great Britain by Gate & PoLDEN Lrp., 28 Craven Street, London, W.C.2, at their Wellington Press, Aldershot. Subscription Rate by surface mail to any address 
id: 50s. per annum (52 weeks), Canada 45s. Air Mail rates on application. Postage on this issue: Inland 2$¢,; Abroad 34d.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) 1d.—Friday, November 13, 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
BANKERS 
Continue to offer 74% on sums 
£20—£500 (withdrawal on demand) 
with extra $% on each £500 unit 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
Investment Dept. SR, DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD- 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 











POEMS REQUIRED for publication.— Arcardian 
Agency, Egremont, C umberland. 

SELL YOUR WRITING. Stories and articles 
wanted for immediate submission to Editors on 
4 10% basis. Unsuitable work returned with free 
ctiticism and free “Know-How Guide to Writ- 
ing Success." Stamped addressed envelope essen- 
tial. Literary Agency, Dept. R.2, B.A. School 
of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, 


London, W.1 

SPORTING TIMES.’ Old copies wanted. — 
Write Roberts, 59 Arthur Road, London, 
§.W.19. ; _ 

STORIES WANTED by British Institute of Fic- 
tien-Writing Science Lid., Chronicle House, 


Fleet Street, E.C.4. Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submited to editors on a 1S per cent. 
of sales basis. Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection, Address your MSS. 
to Dept. C.23. FREE. ‘The Professional! Touch,’ 


gencerning Courses and Criticisms from Dept. 
C.23 

WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for inter- 
esting free booklet. — The Regent Institute 
Wept. 8SG). Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 
6d. Accuracy assused. Min. charge 4s.—E. R. 
Jennings, 5S Brockman Road, Fotkestone. 
MSS. TYPED. 2s. per 1.000 words. 6d. carbon. 
—Jarman, 59 Dalmeay Rd., Watington, Surrey. 
TRANSLATIONS from German and French 
promptly executed —Box 5053. 

TYPING MSS. 2s. 1,000 words.— 
Farlane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh- ~OD- 1-Sea, 


SHOPPING BY POST 


BUY YOUR CHRISTMAS CARDS from the 
Grenfell Asso., 66 Victoria St., London, S.W.1, 
and so help Grenfell’s medical work for the 
Labrador fishermen, Plus. leaflet on request. 

CELLULAR BLANKETS — 100% Pure Woo! 
Mothproofed in popular paste] shades. All sizes 
from 27 x 36 at ISs. Free samples.—Kerr & 
Grahame, 22 Trinity Street, Hawick, Scotland. 


Nancy Mc- 
Essex. 





CHRONIC CATARRH, commonest of all 
@isease conditions, is rooted in a toxic state a 
the system, end is the enemy of fitness, activity 
and mental efficiency. GARLISOL TABLETS 
liquefy catarrh and purify and clear the whole 
system. Entirely harmless and benevolent; no 
drug reaction on the heart or any other organ. 
Not habit forming. Send 52s. 6d, today for 1,000 
Garliso] Tablets (six months’ supply) with in- 
formative bookiet of bome treatment and dictary 
advice.—Gartisol Company, Fairlight, Sussex. 





GOOD OLD-FASHIONED Wholemea! Bread, 
home made, has a Gelicious, genuine flavour 
(wy it with honey or cheese), and is a valuable 
source of vitamins, especially of the B group. 
Quick and casy to make—beginners need not 
dou their ability to follow our recipe. The 
whole family will enjoy it. Our Health & Fitness 
Whole Wheat Meal is guaranteed to be 100% 
sone ground at our water mill at Felstead, 
Essex. The wheats are specially selected and 
organically grown. It can also be used for 
scones, biscuits, ee etc. Prices, post 
free, including recipes : bag, 7s. 34.; 
14 Ib. bag, 13s. cowie H. GRAY JONES, 
HEATH (HEALTH) MILL, 8 Orchard House, 
Mill Road, Chelmsford, Essex. 


HARRIS TWEED, 12s. per yard: also TAILOR- 
ING SERVICE PATTERNS and PRICES from 
IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell Street, Stornoway, 
isle of Lewis 





STOP THE COLOUR BAR 
Delegate Conference to work out pro- 
gramme, educational and legislative, to 

combat racial discrimination. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 2ist. Friends 
House, Euston Road, N.W.1, 2.45 p.m. 
Speakers: Mrs. Paul Robeson, Mr. Ted 

Braithwaite (author of ‘To Sir, With 
Love’), Mr. Neil Lawson, Q.C., Dr. David 


: Maicolm B. Purdie. 
and Visitors’ Tickets, 28. 6d. Organised 
by the National Council for Civil 
Liberties, 293 New King’s Road, S.W.6 
(RENown 2254). 


Delegates’ 


is, 1959 


ORKNEY TWEEDS. Hand-woven from pure 


wool, Superior cloth at only 10s. per yard. 3d. 
stamp for full range of patterns.—Norsaga Tweed 
Mil}, Mill Street, Kirkwall, Orkney. 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 758., pos: Ss: is. 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's luxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Grey, 
Ladies’ 34 to 42 bust, men’s 38 to 48. Patts. 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St, W.1. 


PRINTED NOTEPAPER. Send stamp for 
samples enabling choice of type and styie.—S. 
Vernon, 72 Station Road, Hadficld, Manchester. 
QUALITY SHEEPSKIN MITTS, Ladies’ : Smail, 
Medium, Large, 11/6 pr. Gent's : 12/- pr. Also 
Ladies’ luxurious Beaver Lamb-backed gauntict 
gloves. Best cape palms lined wool. Gauntict, 
lined lambswoo!, 40/- pair in box—the perfect 
present. All post free. Satisfaction or money re- 
turned.—R. W. LARGE, 3% Conway Road, 
Bromsgrove, Worcs. 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty. Elegant white or coloured 
Damask Table Napery. Printed and Embroidered 
Afternoon Teacloths, Dress Suiting and Church 
Linen, Superb Bed Linens, Fine Damask, Diaper 
and Turkish Towels. Itustrated catalogue from : 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 
9 Donegal Square South, Belfast, 
Northern Irejand 
SCENTED VIOLETS, seiected blooms, 10s. or 
£1 boxes posted. — Poltesco Flowers, Ruan 
Minor, Helston, Cornwall. 
WARD & MARTINEZ LTD., 50 Brewer Street, 
W.1, for quality ‘hand-picked" wines at lowest 
prices : ‘“PORCA de MURCA’ (Portuguese dry 
white), 8s.; ‘CLOS de CORBEAUX’ (Claret), 
7s. 3d.; “VIN d@’ALSACE’ (Riesling), 8s. 6d.; 
*“KAISERGARTEN RIESLING’ (Yugo.), 8s. 9¢.; 
“SCHOLOSS RHEINBERG’ (Rheingav), 10s. 6d.; 
U.S.S.R. Wines (Georgian), 7s. 9d.; and many 
otbers. List on request. Enquiries welcome. Mail 
orders, any six botts., carr. paid home. 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


BUY YOUR CHRISTMAS CARDS from the 
Grenfell Asso., 66 Victoria St., London, S.W.1, 
and so help Grenfell’s medical work for the 
Labrador fishermen. Illus. leaftet on request. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS from The Cocklands 
Press, Burford, Oxford. Wood Engravings, 
Colour Prints, etc. Appro. post free. Prices from 
3d Overprinting a speciality. 


*“CHRISIMAS GIFT PARCEL’ 
Each carton contains: 3 Ib. 10 oz. tin Whole 











Roast Chicken, | Ib. tin finest Ox Tongue, 
1 Ib. tin skinless and defatted Prague Ham, 
154 oz. tin Boned Roast Turkey with Cranberry 
Sauce, 1 Ib. tin Swiss Black Cherry Jam, 5 oz. 


Foie, 34 oz, tin Sliced Smoked 
Salmon, 5 oz. tin dry pack ‘Jumbo. Size’ 
Prawns, 30 oz. tin Pears in Syrup, 20 oz. tin 
Strawberries in Syrup, 30 oz. tin Pineapple 
Rings, | lb. tin export quality Christmas Pud- 
ding, sent for only £4 10s. (2 cartons £8 17s. 6d.), 
c.w.0., post paid, in U.K. or to B.F.P:O.'s. 
Please help us by sending your orders as soon 
as possible and stating despatch date required. 
Grays 
Dept. S.P., GREEN HILL, WORCESTER 
CONTEMPORARY CHRISTMAS CARBS. 
Exclusive designs by Annigoni, Michael Ayrton, 
Henry Moore, John Piper, Tony Armstrong- 
Jones, etc., etc., in aid of National Fund for 
Polio Research. Send foolscap s.a.c. for illes- 


trated price fist to Christmas Card —— 
NFPR Office, Well End, Bourne End, Bucks 


‘WHICH?’ the invaluable £1 Christmas 
for yourself and others. Every month ‘WHICH?’ 
reports frankly and impartially om the goods 
you may want to buy. Annual subscription only 
£1, to Dept. 7, Consumers’ Association Lid., 
333 ‘High Holborn, Lendon, W.C.1. 


tin Pate de 











ACCOMMODATION 


APART FROM ARRANGING Shared Accom., 
we have many separate London Fiats. Infinite 
care.—Share-a-Flat Ltd., 175 Piccadilly. HYD 
2545. 











HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


ISLE OF WIGHT, For a winter holiday of 
sheer comfort choose Farringford with its mild 
equable climate. This lovely one-time home of 
Tennyson, situated in a wooded estate beneath 
the downs at Freshwater, has every modern com- 
fort. Fully licensed, superb cuisine, A.A. 
R.A.C. Facilities for golf, tennis, riding, etc.— 
Apply the Manager, FARRINGFORD HOTEL, 
Freshwater, 1.0.W. Tel.: 312. 

UNIVERSITY SKI-ING. Mixed partics to 
Austria, Switerland and Czechoslovakia, from 
£29 fortnight.—Details from P. J. CULLENS, 
FitzWilliam House, Cambridge. 











MOOR PARK COLLEGE 
Residential Courses open 1% all. 
DEC. 4th-6th : ‘Darwinism Today’ 

Canon C. Raven, be Prof. D. Lewis, 
D.Sc., Dr. A. T. Hopwood, D.Sc. 
-_. 29in- + sa % Russia Yesterday and 
oday, 1l—‘Commenism im Theory and 
Practice.’ 
Further details and full winter programme 
m The Warden, Moor Park College, 
aoe Surrey. Tel.: 6401,.Some Grants 
ailable. 














TRAVEL 


WINTER ‘SUNSHINE CRUISES BY CARGO 
LINERS and Tramps. Spain/Moroceo/Med., 
3/7 wks. Gulf/West Indies, 8/10 wks. W. 
Africa, 3/34 mths., etc. Also single passages. 
Registration now accepted for short term Spring 
and Summer voyages and passages Canada/ 
U.S.A.—Write for fully descriptive brochure to 
BOWERMAN’S, General U.K. Agents for the 
HANSEATIC AFRICA LINE, 28 Ely Placa, 
London, E.C.i. Tel: HOL 1887, 





Classics Club ww 
you to accept 


687 


oS 





any one, two (or even three) of the L.P. Recordings listed below a 
Classics Club’s phenomenally lew prices, and listen to them 
strictly on approval in your own home for FIVE DAYS 


Orchestral 
ven: Concerto No. 5 
(“Emperor™) 12/6 
9 Mendelssohn: Midsummer 
Night's Dream (incidental 
Music) 15/6 
12 Beethoven: | Renghany No. 6 
(“Pastoral”) 12/6 
18 Tehaikovsky Symphony No. 4 
in F Minor 12/6 
24 a Symphony No. § in 
Minor 15/6 
31 ations Violin Concerto in 
D Major 21/- 
39 Massenet: Le Cid Ballet/ 
Rimsky-Korsakey: Tsar 
Saltan 21/- 
43 Bizet: Symphony No. 1 in C 
Major 15/6 
54 Mozart: Symphonies 
No. 35 & 40 19/6 
63 = Gaité Parisienne 
17/6 


66 Mendelson: Piano Concerto - 
15, 

68 Tchaikovsky : Piano Concerto 

No. 1 in B Flat. Minor 15/6 
Becthoven: Symphony No. 3 

(“Eroica") 21/- 

71 Mendelssohn: Violin Concerto 
in E Minor 


. » 15/6 

72 Elgar: Enigma Variations 22/6 
75 Schubert: Rosamunde (Ballet . 
Music) /Liszt: Les Preludes 15/6 

82 Handel: ‘Water Music (com- on 
1/. 


Plete 
as Tchaikovsky: Romeo and 

Juliet Fantasy-Overture and 

—— Symphonic Ballad 21/- 
100 Dvorak: Symphony No. 5 in 

E nine New World”) 21/- 
101 Brahms: Symphony No. 4 in 

E Minor, Op. 98 21/- 
103 Strauss: 4 Waltzes 12/6 
107 Tchaikovsky: powers No.5 

in E Minor, Op. 6 19/6 
114 are Piano. Concerto 

nG 19/6 


123 eekemnaiee Scheherezade 12/6 

130 Berlioz: 3 Overtures 15/6 

134 Beethoven: Choral Fantasy, Op. 
80; Jena Symphony 19/6 





136 Delibes: Coppelia/Strauss, J: 
Ritter Pasman Ballet Suite 
506 Beethoven: Symphony No. 4 in 
B Flat/Brahms: Academic 
Festival Overture/ Bizet: Suite 
rlésienne 


Stephen”, Op. 117/Mozart: 
Piano Concerto No. 22 in 
E Flat Major 
Operatic & Chorat 
53 Verdi: Il Trovatore * 25/- 
64 Bizet: Carmen * - 25/~ 
76 Mozart: Marriage of Figaro = 25/-~ 
80/81 Gounod: Lay 50/~ 


21/- 


161 ey ‘ ; 
Nurnburg” (excerpts) 
73/14 Handel: Messiah (boxed set) * Se 
* cencert version 
122 Wagner: Recital. 
Tiana Lemnitz—soprano 17/6 
Chamber 
1 Bach: Brandenburg Concertos 
No. 4 and 5 15/6 
22 Beethoven: Sonata No. 9 in A 
Major, Op. 47 ("Kreutzer") 15/6 
: Trio in B Fiat 
Major, Op. grt pt! 15/6 
33 Haydn: Seven Last Words of 
Christ 25/- 
35 Mozart: String Quartets in C 
Major and D Major * 22/6 
40 Schubert: Piano Quintet in A 
Major (“The Trout") 15/6 
Keyboard 
11 Beethoven: “Moonlight” and 
“A i ” Sonatas 12/6 
62 Rachmaninoff: Fifteen 
Favourite Preludes 3 19/6 
135 Bach: Three Partitas (Organ) 17/6 
509 Bach: variations 19/6 
518 Bach: Best-loved organ works. 
Pierre 15/6 
556 Chopin: Best-Loved Works 17/6 
Historical 
65 Vivaldi: Four Seasons 21/- 
510 Elizabethan Keyboard Music 
* played by Michael Thomas 17/6 
S505 Lerner/Leewe: My Fair Lady 
(full theatre version) 17/6 


Among the famous names included in CLassics CLUB recordings are: London Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Vienna State Opera Orchestra, Paris Conservatoire Orchestra, London Symphony 
Orchestra, Sir Adrian Boult, Rudolf Kempe, Walter Goehr, Paul Badura-Skoda, Robert 


Goldsand, Noel Mewton-Wood, etc., ete. 


LASSICS CLUB membership is 
So that you too may 
discover this for yourself, conclusively and 
without cost or obligation whatever, 
CLASSICS CLUB extends to you this a 
invitation to try our 
approval and to receive an absolutely A 
THREE MONTHS trial membership. 


Only cLassics CLuB membership entitles 
you to so large and exciting a repertoire of 
beautiful music, enabling ey to build up 


your own superb ~ agnan a Club + 
are unconditiona oes to be pe 
formed and ured to the same high 


standards used by all famous record labels 
the world over. 


SEND NO MONEY QB — — — — — — -, 


for any one, two (or even three) of the above listed Club recordings unless, afier you have played them at 
your leisure and in the comfort and privacy of your own heme, you consider them to be worth very much 
more. YOU RISK NOTHING and, wiless pou are absolutely delighted, YOU PAY NOTHING. Just circle 
the mumber of the recordjs chosen, complete the coupon, — You will also receive complete 


information on the Commonwealth's most famous Record 


YOU WAVE CHOSER 

100 101 305 067 104 122 925 150 154 155 1S tt OS 
Te Dorothy Whistler, ee ea ae a 
CLASSICS CLUB lea ....:2--sadietedicdsaminderadaia ue 
55 Great Western Road, | 
London, W.9. NE Ne Bae Che. Aa eee 
OE cement pe umaiee eo 2 4} 
IRISH CLASSICS CLUB Gpabcenncocennerccepshounsonmpeeepetoenssenasbenenenonssmsunstionpuptbeheneatie NE 
36 Dawson Street, Dublin. somen eating cilniy canes Gaia alin emi 





SPECTATOR, NOVEMBER 13. 1959 


Was it thick your 
way last night? 


Yes !—thank goodness I've got a 
Lucas Fog Lamp. 


What—the wing fixing like mine? 


No, the New Slim “ Fogranger”’, 
its only 22° deep, just fits nicely 
in the restricted bumper space. 


Has it got the block pattern lens? 


Yes, all Lucas fog lamps have the 
block pattern lens and prefocus bulb. 


Isn’t that how they achieve the 
famous ‘ Flat-Topped "’ beam? 


Yes, and doesn’t it penetrate — 
picks out the kerb all the way, no 
back-glare to cause eye-strain, 
either. 


And have you noticed — with a fog 
lamp it's easier to stay relaxed. 


I know what you mean. Makes you 
feel that much safer too. 


FROM ALL GOOD GARAGES 
Prices:—4FT (lamps only) 55/-; WFT576 (wing fixing) 75/-; SFT700S 92/6; 5FT 82/6 














